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EUROPE IN 1890. 


AFTER laying down my burden of duties June 16, 1890, I asked my- 
self if the dream of my life, to see Europe, could not now be fulfilled ? 
But at that season all the berths on the great lines were taken, and of 
the secondary lines I knew little or nothing. One day’s trip to Balti- 
more gave me an opportunity to inspect the “ Mein,” belonging to the 
Bremen Norddeutscher Lloyd line. The vessel was satisfactory, and I 
gradually brought myself to engage passage on her sister vessel, the 
“ Rhine,” June 25, 1890. Little preparation was needful. My sister 
would accompany me. I made a brief visit to Philadelphia, and re- 
turned on the 25th, one of the hottest days of the year. 

We got aboard, and got our trunks and steamer-chairs on board, 
and, by the aid of a good friend from Washington, we each secured a 
small cabin (state-room) to ourselves, and at 2 p.m. the “ Rhine” threw 
off her lines from the wharf and we slowly backed out of the terrific 
furnace where the vessel lay. As we were leaving, a tall man came up 
to me with a military salute and said, “ Es ist sehr warm.” I did not 
understand his meaning, and in good language he repeated, “It is very 
hot.” “Yes, indeed.” He wasa genial and polite person, whom I found 
to be the purser. I had a letter to Captain Kuhlman, and found him 
a most obliging and genial official, always alert and careful at his busi- 
ness, and polite and kindly withal to his passengers. All the ship’s 
officers spoke English with more or less facility, and were exceedingly 
polite and attentive to the wants of their passengers, who were not 
numerous,—something over twenty. 

Going down the Chesapeake Bay on an afternoon so hot is sleepy, 
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dull work, were one’s mind not filled with shadows of the unknown 
possibilities of the serious journey undertaken at sixty-four, with life’s 
bright ideals all faded out, and hope itself in a sort of eclipse. But 
wear and tear of long years of service made the voyage at sea a neces- 
sity. So why not shut out all but the living present—the sunshine, the 
shimmering water, the distant shores, the darting swallows, the haze 
and the light that never was on land or sea, the burden of the mystery 
that always enfolds us. But what is that before us? Far away in the 
middle of the wide bay are seen steam-barges, scows, and the apparatus 
for keeping open a channel down this broad bay to the sea. Uncle 
Sam has it all to do, and fortunate it is that Uncle Sam’s pocket is 
deep and wide as the bay, or all these vast works could not go on day 
by day parallel with nature’s efforts to bar the passage of his commerce 
to and from the great sea. 

Twelve hours it takes us to measure the hundred and fifty miles, 
or thereabouts, to the capes, and some time in the night the great pro- 
peller stops.. I look out of my port-hole. Cape Charles light is not 
far off. We are leaving the pilot, and in a moment the wheel takes up 
its motion, and we are breasting the North Atlantic. 

We rise in the morning early, for it is the early passenger that gets 
the first bath in the real ocean brine, warmed slightly from the boiler. 
What a medicine it is! It freshens one up amazingly ; and breakfast, 
when will it be ready? We go on deck and drink in the sea-air, watch 
the long swell, and really feel as if there was no responsibility resting 
on our head,—it has tumbled into the deep sea. We are well cared 
for,—a good breakfast at 7 a.M., bouillon at eleven, dinner at 1 P.M., 
coffee and cakes at three, and supper at about seven, and this routine 
lasts while we are on board. One can walk the deck, time the throbs 
of the propeller, night or day, watch the operations of the officers and 
men, read, bathe in the sun, drink in ocean-air, eat, and sleep. That 
is about all there is of life at sea. When we near the edge of the 
Banks there are clouds, some rain, and the vessels of the fishermen all 
about us; and, finally, when about half-way across from thence, we 
are rolled about for a day or two somewhat uncomfortably. One can- 
not walk about, one is not over-hungry ; and constant rest on the plank, 
called a sofa, in the state-room becomes an agreeable pastime, so to 
speak by comparison. But after two days the sea smooths out its 
wrinkles; it is cool (in latitude 50°), and we bowl along with a 
measured exactness that will bring us in before many days. Finally, 
under the haze, land is seen, and the eleventh day “we are off the 
Lizard.” The distant green and yellow fields are seen marked off by 
hedge-rows, and behold! yonder is actually before us the fatherland,— 
proud old England. 

All the afternoon and most of the next day we run up the channel 
in plain view, pass many old historic points, and, finally, in full sight, 
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Dover and the white cliffs of old Albion. The channel is as smooth © 
as a lake, and when we finally get into the North Sea, it is all quiet. 
Although clouds, mists, fogs, and rain beset us, the surface of the Ger- 
man Ocean is like a lake. We stop and take on a pilot, and the next 
morning we are off Bremerhaven, at the mouth of the Weser. By ten 
o’clock we are over the bar, and have dropped anchor near the artificial 
entrance to the great docks. A big liner, full of passengers, that left 
New York three or four days later than ourselves, has arrived at the 
same time, and her passengers are first taken off by the small steamer. 
Meantime, the clouds and fogs come down closer to the water, and it 
begins to rain and keeps it up for hours. After long waiting, we 
finally put foot to land, and enter the waiting-room of the Nord- 
deutscher Lloyd line. The rooms all about us are filled by the in- 
coming passengers; some chatting of the voyage and its incidents, 
others meeting friends, but many more refreshing themselves. The 
black beer seems to be popular, and all are cheerful and happy, for is 
not the voyage ended? We are waiting to have our trunks taken out 
and placed in the custom-house rooms, where they are to be examined. 
It required an hour or two for this to be done. At last we are invited 
across the way to the examining hall, and what a babel it is. There 
are always some individuals that are bound to be first; they will pay 
anything for that purpose,—run into, jostle aside all others, and thus 
produce infinite confusion just to get ahead. Although we are all to 
leave at the same time, in the same train, nevertheless these unhappy 
persons must be the first to secure a compartment; but no, they can- 
not do it, for all are obliged to wait for the train to back down and 
then start evenly and fairly. There is a mad rush, and all disappear 
inside the vehicles except a few distracted individuals of the kind who. 
are always late. 

The examination of the baggage is slight; made kindly and rea- 
sonably in manner, and if we were human and could be deliberate, it 
would be no special tax upon our nerves or patience. We had packed 
up and marked our steamer-chairs, but they did not come ashore ; or, 
if they did, they were taken by others; we never saw them again. I 
regretted this the more, as one of them was a present, and it had ca- 
pacity and strength to hold two hundred and fifty pounds of solid, live 
flesh. Finally the signals are given, a bell is clanged, a whistle blows, 
and we are off. It is forty miles up the Weser across a marshy and 
flat country to the city of Bremen. Bremerhaven has some eight 
thousand people, and the great construction and repair shops of the 
Norddeutscher Lloyd vessels, docks, and expensive public works, pro- 
tected and defended by forts placed about in such a way as to secure 
all against insult or injury. We stop about half-way to Bremen for a 
few moments, and there is a rush into the small station for beer and 
sandwiches; but such is the lack of accommodation, that, although 
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this stoppage happens every week or oftener, very few can be served 
in the limited time given. Almost everywhere there is that lack of 
accommodation and preparation that is required to take advantage of 
such large sudden demands. The people really do not awaken to their 
opportunities. It seems too much out of their line of business; too 
great a strain on their foresight; so we get back to the train hungry 
and thirsty, and grumble, as usual, at the very threshold of the old 
world, 

Before dark, for the days are very long in this latitude (about 53°), 
we roll into the fine station at Bremen. We had studied in advance 
the course to pursue, and when a dienstman comes along we quickly 
give him our luggage and tell him to get a carriage; which he hastily 
does, and it is about the last carriage remaining, and then he takes our 
baggage receipts and promises to send our trunks to Hillman’s, and we 
strike out for the hotel. It is a short drive, and when we arrive there 
the portier steps up and politely announces that Hillman’s is full, but 
that across the way we can probably get accommodations at the Hotel 
d’Europe; which information turns out in our favor; we are soon 
offered two rooms on the main floor, a little more expensive than we 
expected; but we are out of the rain, and most comfortably lodged 
too. Now the baggage worry begins. I interview the chief of all 
hotel business, the uniformed portier. He has a uniform like the one 
of our captains of artillery or cavalry. It was embarrassing that I 
had ordered my trunks to Hillman’s, but while discussing the prospect 
a baggage-van comes along and my old canvas army trunk was stick- 
ing out of it; we pounced on our pieces, the portier settled. with the 
carrier, and we were soon happy again on this 8th of July, 1890. We 
have lunch served in my room, and then letters are written and handed 
to the portier for the next steamer. It is too late and too wet to see 
much of the town; but the desire to walk out is irresistible; we are 
soon over the bridge in the vicinity and surveying the noble trees in 
the park just at hand. Before dark we have made quite a survey of 
our surroundings and find it all full of novelty ; also that an Exposi- 
tion is in progress in the grand park, which we determine to look into 
on the morrow, and so get a good long rest on land before leaving this 
city. It is observed that our fellow-passengers and most of those 
arriving on the 8th leave at night or the next morning. Bremen has 
no attractions for them. The 9th we visited the Exposition and were 
well repaid. There was a vast deal to interest us ; among other things 
the several articles used to adulterate coffee. The law requires that it 
all shall be made known; there are half a dozen articles used, as 
roasted rye, oats, barley, beans, chickory, nuts, old prunes, and other 
things. The object of this display was to show that the articles were 
good of their kind and not injurious to health. Coffee to drink was 
prepared at hand with the different adulterations at different prices, 
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and also the pure article; we tried that which was so called and | 
charged for as pure. The price warranted its being pure; it was good, 
and after this experience at the Exposition, we were not sure that we 
drank any pure coffee on the Continent, except when we bought the 
berry and made it ourselves. It is an expensive article everywhere, 
and shockingly adulterated. Among other exhibitions was that of one 
person with eye-glasses ; he claimed to be an Englishman, most trust- 
worthy, whose word was truth itself. Great crystals of quartz were 
piled up and exhibited about him, some cut and ground. I paid a 
good round price for a set of genuine pebbled eye-glasses, for I was in 
a country where I wished to use my eyes. He loudly and strongly 
warranted the new article. In looking at my good old Philadelphia 
glasses, for which I paid a dollar, he accidentally dropped and broke 
them. They could not be repaired. He took my gold, made change, 
and I walked away very proud of securing a good pair of pebbled 
eye-glasses at a reasonable price. In Paris, that year, I had to get 
these same glasses repaired in some way, and also buy others. The 
old dealer in the Palais Royal demonstrated to me that my’ pebbles 
were glass, and that the article I had bought in Bremen was made in 
Paris. He sold similar ones at much less than I had paid, though I 
did not expose my hand. Well, the Exposition was most interesting ; 
good gloves were made there by measure and fitted to one’s hand. They 
proved excellent. The work in malleable and wrought iron and metals 
generally was fine; many articles were beautiful; trophies, armor, 
ete., could be had at most moderate prices; brick tiles, architectural 
materials, etc., were fine and attractive. We gota good table d’hote 
dinner at the big restaurant in the grounds, with wine, at about a dol- 
lar each. None of the special attractions of Bremen were slighted. 
The ugly statue of Roland, in front of the city-hall, was duly inspected, 
but not found so interesting as the marketing of the people, that is 
carried on around it on certain days. The Rathhouse was inspected, 
and its ancient documents were shown us by a soldier, for a small fee. 
The heads of the kings of Germany on the ceiling were not neglected ; 
nor were the other decorations. Nor did we fail to descend into the 
great wine vaults of the Rathkeller, under this big structure, where 
one can drink very old wine and eat a modern lunch, paying a good 
round price for the privilege. The great tuns called the twelve apos- 
tles are alleged to be filled with wine of great age, but they must have 
been drained and refilled many times in the two or three centuries of 
their existence. But there are plenty of other great casks, and, from 
all that can be seen, the quantity of Rhine and Moselle wine consumed 
there is enormous. We saw the big carved rose under which the Coun- 
cil, in troubled times, met swb rosa, and transacted business not to be 
known by the outside world. The statues of Gustavus Adolphus, the 
Domesheide, the electric railway to the fair-grounds, the merchants’ 
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exchange, with its frescoes and paintings, the fine park, and the war 
monument, were all passed in careful review. The electric railway 
was operated by the trolley system, which, however, after the fair, was 
replaced by horses. Bremen has taken on new life; its streets are ex- 
tending; newer and finer buildings are replacing antiquated ones. 
There are handsome shops, enlarged hotels, and other evidences that 
the Norddeutscher Lloyd brings much business to this place, where 
the company has its main office. This city has a large tract of country 
tributary to its markets; vegetables and agricultural products are very 
cheap here; and tobacco, cotton, fertilizers, timber, spices, etc., are 
brought hither from North America, South America, and India; for 
this is one of the ancient Hanseatic cities and one of the most impor- 
tant ports of the new empire to which it has been annexed. It is not 
as important as Hamburg, as the Weser is not such a river as the 
Elbe ; but it is conveniently situated, and much of the ocean traffic of 
Germany centres here. After doing the Austellung, as it is called, we 
roamed about the city. The old cathedral, other old churches, and 
quaint old buildings of great height; narrow streets, the big new 
bridge across the Weser, the shops, parks, and manners and customs of 
the people, furnished constant occupation and study for three days, 
and then I went through with a portentous struggle with our bill; paid 
it and took rail for Hanover, seventy-six miles. I found at once that 
I had two more trunks than were necessary, and so sent them by goods- 
train to Berlin ahead of us; how can any one be brought to leave 
unnecessary baggage at home? It is too absurd to take it along. Take 
hand-baggage only, for all beyond that exhausts the purse, the patience, 
and is wearisome to the flesh. One can buy cheaper, anywhere else 
than at home, the needed articles; then why carry them with us? In 
our youth we read that experience is a dear school, but that fools 
will learn in no other; try our advice, then, reader, and be wise 
when not too late. The country from Bremen to Hanover is flat, well 
cultivated, divided into small parcels of land marked off at the cor- 
ners by small white blocks of stone; no fences are used. Such a 
wasteful expenditure as we make for fences would ruin most people 
in this country. The sea has, at some period, covered all this region 
of country, and much of it is sandy and not very fertile; but such 
careful tillage does wonders even here. The women do most of the 
work in the fields, The larger animals appear to be housed and fed, 
although few farm animals of any kind are seen throughout this wide 
land of Germany. 





MARSHAL MASSENA. 


(TRANSLATED FREELY FROM BARON MARBOT’S MEMOIRS.) 


THE Revue du Cercle Militaire thus speaks of the last volume of the 
lately published memoirs of General de Marbot: “ Of all the historical 
works which have appeared during the last few years, the “ Mémoires 
du Général Baron de Marbot” have certainly had the most success. 
Everybody in the world of fashion, as well as of letters, has read the 
two first volumes with the most lively interest. The third and last, just 
published by Plon, closes this autobiography of one of the heroes of 
the imperial epic. This third volume is quite as interesting as its pred- 
ecessors, containing, as it does, the story of the great drama of which 
Waterloo was the dénowement. ... Never has this striking epoch 
of our history been placed in the intensity of light which Marbot has 
thrown upon it. Sketches of character, accounts of battles, and anec- 
dotes contribute in their turn to give his book the seal of reality, 
while his style is as simple and straightforward as a charge of cav- 
alry.” The reviewer remarks that it is simply wonderful that the 
writer, with all the dash and enthusiasm of his true soldier’s soul, 
should have been able to see so clearly, and give so succinctly, the 
causes of the disasters to the French. 

We venture to translate, very freely, from the third volume, 
Marbot’s estimate of Marshal Masséna, whom he had known from boy- 
hood, and had lived with, as aide-de-camp, in some of his very greatest 
operations. It seems a fair judgment of the man, and cannot fail to 
interest military readers who may not have access to the work itself. 

André Masséna, Marbot says, was born on the 6th of May, 1758, 
at Turbia, a little town in the little state of Monaco. His paternal 
grandfather, a respectable tanner, had three sons,—Jules, the father of 
the marshal, Augustin, and Marcel. The two older brothers went into 
business in Nice, where they established a soap-factory. Marcel went 
into the French service, joining the Royal-Italian regiment. Jules 
Masséna died, leaving very little property and five children, three of 
whom, young André being of the number, were taken by their uncle 
Augustin, who, after they had learned to read and write, set them to 
making soap. André, who was of an ardent and adventurous nature, 
could not stand the laborious monotony of such a life, and so ran away 
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at the age of thirteen, and became a ship’s boy on board a trading 
vessel. In this escapade he was accompanied by a cousin named Ba- 
vastro, who became, during the wars of the empire, one of the most 
celebrated privateers of the Mediterranean. As for André, he con- 
tinued to go to sea for two years, and even made a voyage to America, 
but the hardships and bad treatment encountered in the merchant ser- 
vice disgusted him, and in August, 1775, he enlisted as a private in 
the Royal-Italian regiment, where he was under the auspices of his 
uncle Marcel. The latter was then a sergeant-major, and soon after 
obtained the epaulette. 

General Marbot says he knew this Marcel Masséna in the year 
1800, when he was commandant at Antibes, and that he was a very 
worthy and capable officer, who was mnch liked by his superiors, one 
of whom, Colonel Chauvet d’Arlon, took André under his protection, 
and had him taught French and the rudiments of orthography ; and, 
although his protégé got into many scrapes, he made him a sous-offcier 
in due time. He promised him a lieutenancy in the preventive service ; 
but the hot-headed young fellow, finding that the promotion did not 
come at once, took advantage of the termination of his enlistment and 
left the service. 

Having no resources and nothing to do, he now joined his cousin 
Bavastro, who, profiting by the close neighborhood of the frontiers of 
France, Piedmont, the state of Genoa, and the sea, had engaged in 
smuggling on quite a large scale, not only along the coast, but across the 
mountains,—by which means Masséna learned all the passes perfectly. 
This was afterwards of immense use to him when he came to command 
troops in that. very region. Seasoned in the hard trade of a smuggler, 
and obliged always to keep informed of the movements of the customs 
officers without betraying his own, Masséna was developing his abili- 
ties as a soldier unknown to himself, acquiring the vigilance and 
activity which contribute so much to the making of a good officer. 

Having got together a little property, he married a French woman, 
Mademoiselle Lamarre, the daughter of a surgeon in Antibes, and was 
settled in that town, carrying on a modest business in oil and dried 
fruits when the revolution of 1789 broke out. Then the old love of 
soldiering came upon him, and, abandoning his wife and his shop, he 
enlisted in the first battalion of the volunteers of the Var. As he hada 
good knowledge of drill, he was made a captain, and soon after major. 
War soon broke out, and the brilliant courage and activity of Masséna 
sent him rapidly upward in the scale of promotion. He was a general 
of brigade, and in command of a camp called Mille Fourches, in which 
was a company of artillery commanded by Captain Napoleon Bona- 
parte, under the orders of whom he was destined to serve, not very long 
after, in Italy. Masséna was in charge of a column of troops which 
marched to the seige of Toulon, and there distinguished himself by 
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capturing Forts Lartigues and Sainte-Catherine, which won him his 
grade of general of division. After the city was taken he took his 
troops to the Army of Italy, where he distinguished himself in the 
numerous engagements on the Mediterranean coast and in Piedmont, 
a region which he knew so well. 

Very intelligent, of faultless courage, and with an untiring activity. 
Masséna, after some years of great success, during which he had ren- 
dered his name illustrious, came very near wrecking his whole career 
by a piece of misconduct. General Bonaparte had just taken the chief 
command of the army, at the opening of the campaign of 1796, and 
Masséna thus came under his orders. Masséna, in command of the ad- 
vanced guard, had had a successful engagement with an Austrian corps, 
and had learned that the principal officers of the retreating enemy had 
made all the preparations for a fine supper at a village inn, close to the 
field of battle, and he and some of his officers resolved to profit by it. 
So he left his division bivouacked on the top of a mountain, and went, 
with his staff, to enjoy the supper prepared for the Austrians. 

But these latter, recovering from their panic, rallied during the night, 
marched back, and, at break of day, attacked the French camp furiously, 
The Frenchmen, surprised as they were, nevertheless defended them- 
selves with great courage ; but their general not being present to direct 
them, they were forced back to the very edge of the plateau where they 
had passed the night, and, the enemy being in superior numbers, they 
would certainly have experienced a complete and overwhelming defeat 
if Masséna had not sabred his way through the Austrian skirmishers, 
reached a by-path known to him in his smuggling days, and thus was 
able to appear among his troops. The latter, in their indignation, re- 
ceived him with derisiveyells. Masséna, disregarding the demonstration, 
assumed the command and ordered the division to retreat upon the main 
army. Just then it was perceived that one of the battalions, which 
had been posted the night before upon an isolated hill, could not de- 
scend to join the rest without exposing themselves to a murderous fire 
from the enemy. Masséna at once mounted the steep ascent upon his 
knees and hands, reached the battalion, harangued the men, and assured 
them that he would extricate them from their ugly position if they 
would follow his movements, He then made them unfix and sheath 
their bayonets, and, seating himself upon the snow at the verge of a steep 
decline, he pushed himself forward with his hands, and slid down into 
the valley. The soldiers began to laugh, imitated their general’s ma- 
neeuvre, and, in the twinkling of an eye, the whole battalion was in touch 
+ with their division, and out of gun-shot of the astonished Austrians. 

This method of descending snowy hills, something like the sledding 
of the Swiss, except as to the conveyance, had never, certainly, been 
practiced by any body of troops before. Marbot says he did not him- 
self see the performance, but had been told of it by Generals Rouget, 
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Soulés, Albert, and other officers of Masséna’s division, and says, 
“ Nine years afterwards, being at the chateau of La Houssaye, when 
Marshal Augereau was entertaining the emperor and all his marshals, 
I heard them joking with Masséna about the novel means of retreat 
he had used on that occasion.” 

Masséna had learned this manner of evading pursuers when he 
was a smuggler, but General Bonaparte, who was just made com- 
mander-in-chief, and who felt that he was too young for ‘such a po- 
sition, also felt that he must be very severe towards those officers who 
were at all derelict in duty, and so, when he heard of Masséna’s es- 
capade he ordered him before a court-martial on the charge of aban- 
doning his post in the face of the enemy, a crime which, if proved, meant 
death, or cashiering at the very least. 

But just as Masséna was about to be put under arrest the battle of 
Montenotte began; the divisions of Augereau and Masséna captured 
four flags, two thousand prisoners, and five guns,—completely routing 
the Austrian army. In the face of such results, to which Masséna had 
so largely contributed, there was no more talk of a court-martial. He 
continued to distinguish himself, first at Lodi, then at Milan, Verona, 
Arcola,—in fact, wherever he was present, but especially at Rivoli, so 
that his successes caused General Bonaparte to name him “ the spoilt 
child of Victory.” 

When, at last, peace was signed at Léoben, Masséna, who had con- 
tributed so much to procure it, was sent as bearer of the treaty to the 
provisional government, Paris rose en masse to receive him, and the 
people shouldered each other, all along his route, so as to be able to 
gaze upon the features of the famous soldier. 

But his fame and popularity soon suffered an eclipse on account of 
his love of money, which was his ruling passion at all periods of his 
life. 

It happened in this wise: General Duphot, the ambassador of France 
at Rome, had just been assassinated in. that city, and a portion of the 
Army of Italy, under the command of Berthier, had been ordered there to 
exact retribution. But Bonaparte wished to take Berthier with him on 
the expedition to Egypt, and sent for him, appointing Masséna to the 
command of the Army of Rome in his stead. Masséna had already been 
accused of appropriating to his own use a good deal of money drawn 
from the country during the previous year’s campaign in Italy, and 
now his army began to complain of being in the utmost want,—with- 
out clothing, and almost without bread, while the commissaries, who had 
raised several millions from the Papal states, were living in the utmost 
luxury. The army revolted, and sent a deputation of one hundred 
officers to demand of Masséna what had been done with all this money. 
Whether he was unable to do so, or whether his sense of military disci- 
pline forbade his answering interrogatories put in that way, the general 
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refused any explanation; and, as the army remained mutinous, he was 
forced to give up his command and leave Rome. As soon as he was 
back in France he pulished a “ Mémoir justificatif,’ which the public 
received in as bad a way as did most of his military friends, to whom 
the paper was addressed ; but the hardest blow of all, for him, was that 
Bonaparte sailed for Egypt without answering a letter which he had 
addressed to him upon the subject. 

Soon after this unpleasant business, Russia, Austria, and England 
formed a new coalition and declared war against France, hostilities 
beginning at once. Under such circumstances Masséna’s military 
abilities drew him from his retirement, although he had never made 
any but the lamest explanation of the charges preferred against him. 
The Directory gave him the command of the French forces which 
were to operate in Switzerland. 

At first his success was very great; but having too carelessly 
attempted to seize the dangerous pass of Feldkirch, in the Vorarlberg, 
he was repulsed, with very considerable losses, by the Austrians. At 
that time the French Army of the Rhine, commanded by Jourdan, 
had just been beaten by Prince Charles, at Stockach, and the French 
forces in Italy, defeated at Novi by the Russians, under the celebrated 
Souvarof, had had their commanding general, Joubert, killed on the 
field of battle. 

The Austrians were all ready tc cross the Rhine, and were menacing 
Alsace and Lorraine; Italy had fallen into the power of Russia, and 
Souvarof was leading his forces into Switzerland by the St. Gothard 
pass. France, on the point of being invaded from both Switzerland 
and the Rhine, seemed to have no hope but in the military abilities of 
Masséna. And the confidence of the French was well founded. 

The Directory, and Bernadotte, “their turbulent Minister of War,” 
sent courier upon courier to Masséna, ordering him to fight at once. 
But the general, realizing perfectly that a defeat of his army would be 
an irreparable calamity for France, paid but scant attention to the 
orders and to the threats of being relieved of his command, and, imi- 
tating the wise strategy of Fabius and of Catinat, he waited until 
circumstances should give him a momentary superiority over his 
adversaries, and he could strike a sure and decisive blow. 

The moment so long waited for at last arrived. Souvarof, the 
general-in-chief, was coming from Italy with an army of fifty-five 
thousand men, and Korsakov, who was the former favorite of the 
Empress Catherine the Second,—a very incompetent commander,— 
very imprudently marched towards Zurich, at the head of fifty thou- 
sand Russians and Bavarians, to meet him. As all readers of history 
know, Souvarof was delayed, and Masséna, seeing his opportunity, 
sprang upon-Korsakov, “comme un lion,” in his camp at Zurich, 
gave him a thorough beating, and threw back to the Rhine the troops 
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which had not dispersed in utter confusion. The Russian loss was 
immense. 

Then Masséna turned upon Souvarof, who had, by the heroic re- 
sistance of General Molitor, been detained for three days in the defiles 
of the St. Gothard, and gave the Russian marshal a beating almost as 
severe as that received by his lieutenant, Korsakov. 

The results of these different engagements were thirty thousand of 
the Russian army killed or taken prisoners, fifteen stand of colors, and 
sixty pieces of artillery. 

Marbot remarks, “This was the moment when Masséna’s glory 
was at its culmination.” ‘The French Legislative Chambers declared, 
on three different occasions, that he and his army “ avaient bien mérité 
de la patrie !”” 

At the period of Masséna’s triumph at Zurich, almost all Europe 
was preparing for a fresh attack upon the French Republic, while the 
dissensions of that country’s temporary government grew more and 
more serious and alarming,—a state of things which had been precipi- 
tated by the reverses experienced by their armies of the Rhine and of 
Italy. The Directory became the object of public contempt, and even 
of open abuse, and everybody saw that such a state of things could not 
continue. Everything was most favorable for the coup d’état of the 
18th Brumaire de l’an VIII., and General Bonaparte, who had recently 
returned from Egypt, saw himself at the head of a new government, 
with the title of First Consul. In fact, the arrangements for all this 
business had been going on for the two previous years, and Bonaparte 
was not taken by surprise, but was all ready to exercise his powers. 

Masséna, who, as Marbot says, was “homme nul en politique,” 
took no part in this revolution, and, though not particularly well 
disposed towards the new order of things, was patriotic enough to accept 
and assume the command of the remains of the Army of Italy, which 
on the death of the commander-in-chief, Championnet, had fallen to 
the command of Marbot’s father, who was the senior of the generals 
of division. 

The neglect of the Directory had been so great that Masséna, on 
his arrival in Nice, found the army in extreme want of the commonest 
necessaries. Entire corps had marched back into France to demand ,— 
not their pay,—but simply bread and clothes to protect them from the 
weather. Masséna strained every nerve to place the troops on a proper 
footing, and, by force of his endeavors, and his physical and moral 
courage, his defensive tactics and strategy, as well as his foresight and 
military intuition, he again warded off from French soil an invasion 
by a hostile army. His tenacity, under very difficult and trying cir- 
cumstances, gave the First Consul time to concentrate the army of the 
reserve at Dijon, from which point Bonaparte marched to the Alps, 
crossed them, and defeated the Austrians on the plain of Marengo. 
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When, after this victory, the First Consul had to return to France, 
he considered that he could put the army in no better hands than those 
of Masséna ; but, at the end of a few months, the same rumors were 
heard, and complaints openly made, as had been the case when the 
general commanded the Army of Rome. Additional imposts, requisi- 
tions, upon any and every pretext, and all known methods of raising 
money from the country were employed, but still the troops were not 
paid! The First Consul, when informed of the state of things, re- 
lieved Masséna of his command, without any explanation and entirely 
without warning. There was nothing for the general to do but retire 
to private life; but he manifested his resentment by opposing the 
consulate for life, and never appeared at the new court which had — 
been established by the consul. Even this conduct was so condoned 
by the rising man that he sent Masséna a sword of honor on which 
was engraved his own victories, and those to which he had con- 
tributed. 

After Bonaparte had assumed the imperial crown,—“ saisit” is the 
term Marbot uses in regard to it,—and undertook to reward the 
generals who had best served the country, he included Masséna in the 
first list of marshals, and also bestowed upon him the Grand Cordon 
of the Legion of Honor, then just instituted, making him chief of the 
Fortieth Cohort. These high dignities, and the enormous emoluments 
attached to them, had the effect of overcoming the resentment which 
Masséna had naturally felt when so suddenly removed from the com- 
mand of the Army of Italy, and he voted for the Empire, made his 
appearance at the Tuileries, and took part in the ceremonies of the 
oath and coronation. 

When, in 1805, a third coalition was menacing France, the em- 
peror sent Masséna, with forty thousand men, to defend Upper Italy 
against the attack of the Archduke Charles of Austria, who com- 
manded twice that force. The marshal’s task was a most difficult 
one, but he not only was able to hold on to Lombardy, but, attacking 
the Austrians, he forced them beyond the Tagliamento, and penetrated 
Carniola. Here he kept at the archduke’s heels, forcing him to turn 
and fight almost every day, and so delayed his march that the Aus- 
trian generalissimo was unable to arrive in time to save Vienna, nor to 
afford any assistance to the Russian army, which the emperor defeated 
at Austerlitz. In spite of that, Napoleon never seemed to appreciate 
at their true value Masséna’s services in this campaign, but rather 
found fault with him for not acting with his pristine vigor. But in 
spite of that, he sent him off to conquer the kingdom of Naples, upon 
the throne of which country he wished to place his brother Joseph. 

It only took the French one month to overrun the whole couutry, 
saving the fortress and town of Gieta, which Masséna took, after a 
vigorous siege. During the operations against Gaeta the marshal re- 
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ceived a cruel blow, for Napoleon deprived him of an enormous sum 
of money to which he laid claim. The story is told in this way: The 
emperor, convinced that the best way in which to force his mortal 
enemies, the English, to make peace, was to ruin their commerce by 
preventing the introduction of their wares upon the continent, made 
an order that all English merchandise should be seized and burnt 
whenever found in any country under his authority. These countries 
comprised more than half of all Europe. But, as Marbot says, “ the 
love of money is great, and traders will find a way to get it,” and a 
contraband trade at once began, which was almost impossible to prevent. 
It was done in this way: Certain dealers had an understanding with 
English merchants, who would send to a certain coast one or more ves- 
sels full of merchandise, which were duly captured by a French priva- 
teer, which would take her prizes into some port occupied by the 
French, and these were to be found everywhere, from Swedish Pome- 
rania all the way round to Naples. When this first act was played, the 
next move was to land the cargo and dispose of it without confiscation. 
This was prevented by the following arrangement: The immense coast- 
line of these conquered countries rendered it impossible to have them 
very closely watched by the regular custom-house officials, and so that 
service was performed by soldiers under the orders of the French 
generals in command of the states or provinces which bordered on the 
different coasts. It only required an order from one of these generals 
to pass any merchandise, and the merchants treated with them. These 
generals were called “ protectors,” and their orders “ licenses.” 

Marbot says that this business had been going on since 1806, at 
the time when Bernadotte was in command of Hamburg and a part of 
Denmark, and that that marshal made a fortune in that way. When 
he wished to bestow a mark of favor upon any one, he gave him a 
“license,” which the recipient sold to some merchant, and the prac- 
tice, by degrees, became a common one, not only on the northern coasts, 
but in Spain, and especially in Italy. Even at the imperial court the 
great ladies and the chamberlains begged “ licenses” from the ministers 
of state. Of course they concealed such goings-on from Napoleon, 
but he was too shrewd not to guess what was going on, and, not willing 
to interfere too suddenly with the customs of the conquered countries, 
he winked at these abuses. “ But,” says Marbot, “an astonishing 
thing on the part of this really great man, the moment he learned that 
any one had carried these illicit gains too far, he proceeded to make 
him disgorge.” It was like the “squeezing” of rich merchants by the 
Chinese mandarins. 

Once the emperor was informed that the Commissary Michaux, 
the chief of administration of Bernadotte’s army, had lost three hun- 
dred thousand francs at one sitting in a Parisian gambling-house, and 
at once directed an aide-de-camp to write to him that the treasury of 
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the Invalides was in want of money, and ordered him to pay in to the 
treasurer of that institution the sum of three hundred thousand francs. 
Michaux paid it at once. He had done pretty well by the “ licenses.” 
Of course Masséna was not averse to selling these valuable papers. 
Having an understanding with General Solignac, his chief of staff, the 
latter fairly ‘‘ inundated” the Neapolitan ports with these “licenses.” 

At last the emperor was informed, upon good authority, that Mas- 
séna had three millions of francs deposited with a banker in Leghorn, 
who had at the same time received six hundred thousand from General 
Solignac. At once he wrote to the marshal to ask him to lend him 
one million, and made the same request of the chief of staff to the 
amount of two hundred thousand francs. It was just a third of what 
each had received from the sale of “licenses.” Napoleon seems to 
have been rather moderate. 

When Masséna received the communication it went to his very 
soul, and he wrote to the emperor that, “being the very poorest of all 
his marshals, overwhelmed with debt, and having a numerous family, 
he was unable to send him anything.” 

General Solignac answered in much the same strain, and he and 
his chief were felicitating themselves upon having fooled the emperor, 
and the siege of Gieta was being vigorously pushed, when, in post- 
haste, arrived the son of the Leghorn banker to announce that the in- 
spector of the French treasury, with a commissioner of police and a 
file of gendarmes, had come to his father’s banking-house, examined 
the books, and offered a receipt to the banker for the three million six 
hundred thousand francs deposited in the names of Masséna and So- 
lignac. The commissioner added that this sum, which belonged to the 
military chest, had been in charge of the two officers, but that now the 
emperor wished it remitted at once. The commissioner was authorized 
to annul the receipts given by the banker to Masséna and Solignac. 
The banker could do nothing, and yielded the more readily as he was 
secured from any reclamations by the supreme authority. 

Marbot says that it is simply impossible to describe Masséna’s rage 
when this immense sum was thus snatched from him. It made him 
very seriously ill; but, withal, he did not dare to make any remon- 
strance. The emperor was then in Poland, and he sent for Masséna, 
and kept him near him, which must have been a severe additional 
trial for the marshal ; but, after the peace of Tilsit, Napoleon seemed 
to think better of it, and gave Masséna the title of Duke of Rivoli 
and a dotation of three hundred thousand francs a year, in reward for 
past military services. But all this did not console the avaricious 
marshal for the three millions taken from him in a lump-sum at Leg- 
horn. In spite of his habitual circumspection, those about him some- 
times heard him declaim, “Oh, the cruel wretch, while I was fighting 
to advance his interests, he was robbing me of my little savings !” 
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General Lamarque, in his memoirs, confirms this story, and was the 
one to announce to Masséna the confiscation of his millions. 

When the Spanish invasion created a fresh war with Austria, the 
forces raised by that country were so considerable that the Emperor 
Napoleon returned in hot haste from the Peninsula, and at once entered 
on another continental campaign, in which Masséna commanded the 
advanced army. It was a remarkable succession of battles and 
marches, and brought to Masséna the title of Prince of Essling. Be- 
sides that, he received a fresh dotation of five hundred thousand francs 
a year, which, with the three hundred thousand for the dukedom of 
Rivoli, and the two hundred thousand francs a year which came to 
him as marshal, made an immense income for those times. But, as 
Marbot says, “ Le nouveau prince n’en dépensa un sou de plus.” 

The campaigns of 1810 and 1811, in Spain and Portugal, were the 
last in which Masséna figured, and they were great failures. In a 
former volume, Marbot, who was on his staff, tells some remarkable 
stories about military operations of the utmost importance being de- 
layed for the convenience of “a lady” who accompanied the marshal, 
as well as many details which showed that “ the spoiled child of vic- 
tory” was no longer at his best, and that he could have prevented 
many of the French reverses very easily if he had been the Masséna 
of Rivoli, or even of Wagram and Essling. 

Marbot says that Masséna was a little, dried-up old fellow, below the 
middle height. ‘ His Italian face was very expressive.” The bad 
points in his character were dissimulation, malice, insensibility, and 
avarice. He had much natural understanding and ability, but the 
struggles of his youth, as well as his rather low origin, had given him 
no opportunity for acquiring an education. In fact, he was what is 
called “unlettered,” and had a total want of any cultivation which 
enabled him to take part in conversation upon any but military or 
monetary subjects. In spite of that, he was a born general, and his 
courage and tenacity completed his military ability. In the best days 
of his wonderful career, his cowp d’cil was always exact and true, his 
decision very prompt, and he never was cast down by reverses. As 
he grew old his circumspection became timidity, because he was always 
fearful of compromising the reputation he had acquired in his younger 
days. He never read anything,—indeed, he hated books,—and there- 
fore he knew nothing of what had been written upon military subjects. 
He made war by means of a sort of inspiration, and Napoleon never 
said a truer thing than when declaring that Masséna came upon the 
field of battle without having any fixed plans or ideas, and trusted to 
circumstances to suggest his movements. ~ 

Masséna had the reputation of being a stranger to flattery, and of 
telling home truths even to the emperor himself, but, Marbot says, 
his rough manner only served to partially conceal the fact that he 
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was the most adroit of courtiers. Of this he gives one remarkable 
example. 

One day the emperor, with several of the marshals, of whom Mas- 
séna was one, was shooting in the forest of Fontainbleau, when a grain 
of shot from Napoleon’s gun, supposed to be fired at a pheasant, struck 
Masséna’s left eye and destroyed the sight. As the emperor was the 
only one who had fired at the moment, there could be no doubt of the 
author of the accident. But Masséna, realizing instantly that if his 
sight was gone by accident, there was no use in pointing out the true 
source of the shot, began to accuse Berthier of carelessness. The 
emperor seemed much pleased to have attention drawn from himself, 
although every one present knew that Berthier had not fired at all. 
From that time it seemed as if Napoleon could not do enough for 
Masséna. 

Miser as he was, Marbot says that the hero of Zurich would have 
given half his fortune to have been born a Frenchman. He par- 
ticularly disliked the Italian termination of his name, and altered the 
a into e in making his signature, and, when speaking of his eldest son, 
always called him Masséne, with the e mute. But he could never get 
the public to adopt this change, and he was always Masséna to the end. 

After the Portuguese campaign the marshal was so broken down, 
mentally and physically, that he was obliged to seek rest and retire- 
ment in the mild climate of Nice, and there passed the whole of the 
year 1812. But, on his return from the unfortunate expedition 
against Russia, Napoleon, who found himself obliged to utilize all his 
resources, thought that the prestige of Masséna’s name would be of 
weight, especially in the south, and so appointed him to the command 
of the Eighth Military Division. This position he still held in 1814, 
when the allies first entered France. He had very few troops under 
his control, and he made no effort to resist the invasion, but soon made 
his submission to the Duc d’Angouléme, who created him a commander 
of the Order of St. Louis, but would not make him a peer of France, 
“because, being a foreigner by birth, he had never been naturalized.” 
“ As if,” says Marbot, “the victories of Rivoli and Zurich, and the 
defense of Genoa, and his subsequent glorious victories achieved for 
France, had not formed letters of naturalization quite as valid as those 
which many strangers purchased for money!” The army and the 
people at large were much disgusted at this treatment of one who, in 
spite of his faults, was a popular hero; and Marbot thinks it was one 
of the causes which irritated the nation against the government of 
Louis XVITII., and led to the return of the emperor. 

When Napoleon landed near Cannes, on the Ist of March, 1815, 
he set out at once on the march to Paris, at the head of about one 
thousand grenadiers of his guard. His sudden and unforeseen return 


threw Masséna into a very — state of mind. But he attempted 
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to stay the popular rising, getting together some regiments of the line, 
and the National Guards of Marseilles and its vicinity. Then he 
learned that the Duc d’Angouléme had been forced to capitulate, and 
was again an exile, and then Masséna sent his son to Louis X VIII. to 
inform him that he could no longer serve him. Forty days after 
Napoleon had landed, Masséna declared for the imperial government, 
hoisted the tricolor at all places under his command, and when the 
prefect of the Var, true to his oor, attempted to resist, he locked 
him up in his own prison. 

But the times had changed since Masséna had first dealt out martial 
law inthe Var. His conduct in this emergency satisfied neither party, 
and alienated both the Royalists and Bonapartists. Finding this out, 
the emperor relieved him, ordered him to Paris, and there received him 
very coldly. 

“ Not long after this,” Marbot goes on to say, “ Napoleon committed 
the enormous mistake of abdicating a second time, in consequence of the 
loss of the battle of Waterloo.” The representative chambers, which 
the emperor had convened before he left Paris for the campaign, 
assumed power and nominated a provisional government. Their first 
act was to confer the command of the National Guard of Paris upon 
Masséna, although by this time the marshal’s infirmities prevented him 
from exercising the duties in person, They simply wanted a name 
which was popular with the million, and would stimulate them to turn 
out for the defense of the capital. Marbot says that the dissensions 
which almost immediately broke out in the council of the provisional 
government were due to the intrigues of Fouché, that Duke of Otranto 
who had played so many parts during the last thirty years; but these 
dissensions gave occasion for the calling together of a military council, 
at which Masséna gave it as his opinion that Paris could offer no resist- 
ance to the Allies. 

The result was the conclusion of an armistice, and the French army 
was taken beyond the Loire and there disbanded. 

When the Allies became the masters of France, Louis X VIII., 
incensed at the way in which Masséna had acted when Napoleon re- 
turned, appointed him one of the court which sat in the case of 
Marshal Ney. Marbot says that the king hoped that, blinded by 
hatred for Ney, Masséna would vote for his condemnation, and thus 
tarnish his own good name. But Masséna was challenged on the 
ground of the well-known dissensions which had existed between Ney 
and himself during the campaign in Portugal. He did vote for refer- 
ring Ney’s case to the Chamber of Peers. They hoped to save him by 
this course, It would have been better if they had tried and acquitted 
him, but for this they had not the political courage. The House of Peers 
having condemned and shot Marshal Ney, it was supposed that his sac- 
rifice would have appeased the fury of the royalist faction ; but, on the 
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contrary, it only seemed to stimulate it, and soon Masséna became the 
subject of pursuit. The Marsellais, for whom the marshal had done ° 
so much, especially obtaining them the privileges of a free port, accused 
him of peculation, and brought the charge formally before the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. This was found, by those who were entirely opposed 
to him in politics, to be quite without foundation,—for Masséna had 
always been careful not to make any exactions from the Provencgals, 
whatever he may have done in Italy or elsewhere. 

Having, by great good fortune and the efforts of some warm friends, 
escaped the effects of the political reaction which had come upon France 
at this period, nevertheless Masséna judged it prudent to retire from a 
world in which he had played so distinguished a réle. He therefore 
retired to the Chateau of Rueil, which was his property, and*which had 
formerly belonged to Cardinal Richelieu. Here, in neglect and solitude, 
he ended his strange career, dying on the 4th of April, 1817, at the 
age of fifty-nine. 

E. SHIPPEN. 





THE UNITED SERVICE. 


A STORY OF LOVE AND FAITH. 


THE United States ship “Atchafalaya,” in the summer of 1864, 
was cruising off the Atlantic coast of the United States with the object 
of picking up anything that might offer in the way of a prize, but with 
particular orders to look out for the rebel cruiser “ Tallahassee,” supposed 
to be in those waters. 

The wardroom dinner was just over and the officers were cracking 
nuts and jokes, the latter venerable enough to have earned the sobriquet 
of “chestnut” had that phrase been then invented. The paymaster 
had told the forgetful-man’s story for the seventeenth time, one of 
the acting masters had related his experience on a whaler with an 
accuracy born of long practice and a careful study of Herman Mell- 
ville, and the doctor was clearing his voice to begin an account of an 
amputation of the hip-joint so familiar to his messmates that most 
of them could have performed it, if not as skillfully, at least with as 
good results, as the doctor himself, since, by his own admission, the 
patient died. 

Joe Graydon, the handsome navigator of the ship, was startled from 
a gentle doze into which these barnacle-backed narratives had lulled 
him, by a hail from the maintop which came floating down the open 
skylight,— 

“'There’s something looks like a boat on the weather-bow, sir.” 

In less time than it takes to tell it, Joe was in the top with his 
binocular at his eye. 

“ What do you make of her, Mr. Graydon ?” hailed the captain from 
the bridge. 

“She isa boat, right enough, sir,” was the answer, “‘and—and—yes, 
with people in her ;” then, after a pause, “ by Jove! I almost think I can 
make out a woman’s dress.” 

“ Keep the ship off and run down to her, Mr. Smith,” said the cap- 
tain, quietly, to the officer of the deck, and a few minutes later, Joe, who 
had kept his eyes glued to his binocular, hailed,— 

“By Jove! sir, it is a woman,—sure as you’re born, sir, it’s a 
woman.” 

Orders were given to clear away the second cutter, and Joe’s offer to 
go in charge of her was accepted. 

“ Give way, men ; give way, for your lives!” was Graydon’s order, as 
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they shoved off, and give way they did; though, as they approached them, | 
the wrecked crew did not seem to be suffering any great hardship. The 
boat was found to contain a bluff, weather-beaten old captain, four hale 
and hearty-looking seamen, and last, but not least, so far as my story is 
concerned,—for without her it would not have been told,—was the girl. 
I wish I could describe her as she sat there in the stern-sheets, looking as 
calm and collected as if she were out for a summer’s afternoon sail. It 
warms the cockles of my old heart now, as I see her come over the gang- 
way of the “ Atchafalaya.” She was not one of those beauties with 
black eyes, raven locks, and, entre nous, a deuce of a temper, about which 
poets rave ; but her figure was petite, with hands so small that when I 
gave them a fatherly squeeze—and I was old enough to feel that I had 
a perfect right to do so—they were lost in my great red flipper ; her feet 


—such feet— 
‘‘That ’neath her petticoats, 


Like little mice, crept in and out.” 


Her features, as I have been told by several amiable ladies, were 
not regular ; her cheeks were too red, her mouth too large, her ears too 
small ; her teeth, well, they must have been too white ; and one feline fe- 
male spoke of her red hair, but it was such a red as Titian loved to paint. 
I am not prepared to dispute the good ladies referred to with regard to 
the individual features ; but, combined, they certainly formed the loveliest 
face it had ever been my good fortune to look upon. She was the 
daughter of Geoffrey La Cour, one of New York’s merchant princes, a 
widower who idolized his two children. The boy had utilized some 
nautical knowledge gained on his father’s yacht in obtaining an appoint- 
ment as master’s mate in the navy. Mr. La Cour, having some busi- 
ness in San Domingo, and knowing little of that island, unwisely took 
his daughter Annie with him, but, finding it no place for her, sent her 
home in a small brig loaded with logwood and mahogany, the only 
vessel then bound for the States. The brig caught fire four days before 
we picked up the boat. The crew took to the boats; one, in charge of 
the mate, was lost sight of the first night, but was afterwards picked up 
by a homeward-bound steamer ; the other was out four days, but, as the 
weather was good and she was well provided with water and provisions, 
the castaways suffered no great hardship. 

The rescue proved a blessing to us, as we were shorthanded, and 
the four sailors, out of a job, gladly signed the ship’s articles, while the 
captain volunteered to stand the watch of a'sick officer, which he did 
so efficiently that when he reached port he was recommended for and 
received the appointment of acting master. As for little Annie, she 
took up her quarters in the captain’s spare state-room and her position 
as queen of the ship. Indeed, in less than a week she was known fore 
and aft as “Queen Annie,” and I verily believe that had her will run 
counter to that of the Secretary of the Navy, the captain would not have 
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hesitated to obey it; and as for the men, though the “ Atchafalaya” was 
a well-disciplined ship, she had but to say the word and a mutiny would 
have followed. She took her dainty little meals with the utmost im- 
partiality in the cabin or in the wardroom, and the two stewards vied 
with each other in devising delicate sea-messes which gladdened the 
hearts of the officers. 

Fortunately the captain’s wife, who was in Europe, had left a couple 
of trunks in the cabin to save storage, so that her Majesty, with some 
assistance from her deft needle, was well provided with royal robes. 
Joe Graydon, as the youngest and handsomest man in the ship, naturally 
dropped into the position of prime minister, and never was a minister 
more devoted to his royal mistress. Nosooner did she poke her pretty 
little nose out of the cabin door than he was by her side; he walked 
with her, talked with her, waited on her, brought her shawls when she 
was cold, and fanned her when warm ; and all this he did not only cheer- 
fully, but joyfully, for he had learned to love “ Queen Annie” with the 
whole of his big, noble heart. An obstacle, however, came into Joe’s 
mind, whicha less scrupulous man would have pushed aside or considered 
an advantage. Annie was, or would be, rich, while Joe had nota cent 
except his lieutenant’s pay. A kind old uncle had supported him and 
his sister Nettie until, on his graduation from the Academy, he was 
able to do so himself; and having come into possession of several 
thousand dollars prize-money, he deemed it his duty, quixotically, 
Nettie thought, to return this money to his uncle, who, while he did 
not ask it, did not refuse it. Joe had always made a confidant of me, 
and after imparting the above particulars one night in the mid-watch, 
he said,— 

“What right have I to drag such a woman into poverty, and what 
right have I, coxcomb that I am, to believe that this peerless woman 
cares for me except as an instrument to while away the tedium of an 
involuntary sea-voyage.” 

“ There is a quotation, trite but true,” said I,— 


‘¢¢ He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small, 

Who fears to put it to the touch, 
And win or lose it all.’ ”’ 


“ Ay, my dear old friend,” said Joe, “and I would put it to the 
touch, but for another quotation as trite and true as yours,— 


‘I could not love her half so much, ‘ 
Loved I not honor more.’ 


I cannot imagine anything meaner than to ask this dear girl to join 
her fate to one who has so little to offer in return, simply because 
I have been able to take her from a boat without any danger to 
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myself and render her some little attention, for which she is unduly 
grateful.” 

I could make no answer to this, and poor Joe continued to singe 
his wings in the light of “ Queen Annie’s” smiles. 

The weather up to this time had been faultless, but now the sky 
betokened a storm, and before night it came piping out of the north- 
east. The sails were furled, fires spread, topmast housed, yards lowered 
on the caps, and every preparation made for a gale. The sky was black 
as ink, the mountain waves capped with snowy foam which drifted 
before the wind, forming the grandest sight given to those “who go 
down to the sea in ships,” but one which most seamen would willingly 
forego. As I was hurrying aft in the pursuit of my duty I noticed 
Annie standing under the break of the poop; her arm was thrown 
around a stanchion, and the wind was playing havoc with her lovely 
tresses, but the roses on her cheeks were deepened rather than dimin- 
ished, and the wonted smile parted her lips. 

“You do not seem alarmed, Miss Annie,” said I. 

“No,” was her smiling reply; “ why should I be? The ship is 
stanch, the officers and crew know their duty, and will protect their 
queen, and”—dropping her playful tone—“the same Providence 
watches over us on water as on land.” 

For three days and nights the gale blew with terrible force. Sel- 
dom have I seen a fiercer one, but through it all the brave girl 
was calm and smiling, and many a wet and weary sailor remembers 
to this day how he was cheered and encouraged by her words and 
actions. 

At last the storm was over and the bright sun came out again. 
Scarcely had the ship been put in order when the hail, always exciting 
at sea, of “Sail ho!” was heard from aloft. 

“‘ Where away ?” from the officer of the deck. 

“ Right ahead, sir; looks like a man-o’-war.” 

“Take a look at her, Mr. Graydon,” said the captain, who was on 
the bridge. And after Joe had gone aloft with his glass, “ What do 
you make of her, sir?” 

“She is certainly a man-o’-war, sir ; about the size, I should think, 
of the ‘Tallahassee,’ and is steaming slowly across our bows, as if 
waiting for us.” 

“So,” remarked the skipper, “he wants a fight, does he? Well, 
he shall have it. Beat to quarters, and clear the ship for action.” 

Now all was excitement without the slightest confusion. The 
drum beat to quarters, and each man went to his station as quietly as 
if he was going there for drill, though all of them expected to be in 
the midst of death and carnage in a few minutes,. Then the decks 
were strewn with sand to absorb the blood which was to flow, and all 
was ready for the conflict. Joe Graydon had just left the poop, where 
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he had been to receive some final instruction, when, coming out of the 
cabin door, he met “Queen Annie.” There was no smile on her lips 
now, her cheeks were pale as death, and she trembled like an aspen. 
“Oh, Mr. Graydon,” she exclaimed, with tears in her voice which 
overflowed and dropped from her eyes,—“Oh, Mr. Graydon, are we 
going to have a battle?” 

“T fear so,” said Joe, “and I am very sorry for your sake. You 
had better go into the hold ; it is not very comfortable, but below the 
water-line, and comparatively safe. I will ask the captain to let me 
take you there.” 

“Safe!” exclaimed she, “do you think I am a coward to run away 
from danger to which you—to which,” with a blush, “ my friends are 
exposed? I do not fear for myself, but for those I love.” 

We continued to steam down towards the other vessel, which still 
kept broadside to us until we made out her ensign, which, to the dis- 
gust of every one except Annie, proved to be the stars and stripes ; 
but it was worth the disappointment to see the light come back to our 
darling’s eyes, and hear her merry laugh ring through the ship once 
more. The vessel we took for the “'Tallahasse” was one of the ninety- 
day gunboats,as they were called, which had been sent out to find us 
and deliver orders for us to proceed to Norfolk, there to refit, prepara- 
tory to the contemplated expedition against Fort Fisher. Under or- 
dinary circumstances this news would have been hailed with delight, 
but, since it involved parting from our “queen,” I verily believe 
every soul in the ship, from the captain to the cook, would have pre- 
ferred remaining at sea ; but there was no help for it, so we steered for 
the capes of the Chesapeake, and in three or four days, after barely 
stopping, without letting go our anchor, at Hampton Roads, to com- 
municate with the admiral, we reached Norfolk Navy-Yard. Here 
Annie telegraphed to know whether her father had returned from San 
Domingo. He had; and had also learned from the mate of the burn- 
ing of the brig and the separation of the boats, but no more; therefore 
his joy knew no bounds when he learned of his daughter’s safety, and 
not many hours elapsed before he arrived in Norfolk. He proved a 
dignified old gentleman, full of gratitude, and brimming over with the 
milk of human kindness. I think he would have liked to have de- 
voted half his fortune to the crew; and the canvas-backs, terrapins, 
Lynn Haven oysters, champagne, and other luxuries that he lavished 
upon the officers unfitted them for the wardroom mess for months 
afterwards. His son, Charley, who was attached to one of the ships 
at Hampton Roads, got a couple of days’ leave to visit his father and 
sister. We made him a wardroom officer with an occasional meal in 
the cabin, for nothing was too good for “Queen Annie’s” brother, or 
“Prince Charley,” as we called him. But kind and hospitable as Mr. 
La Cour was, we would have been willing to forego it all if he could 
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have spared us our darling; but this, of course, was impossible, and, 
all too soon, the afternoon came when she was to leave us. All hands 
were called, and our “queen” stood upon the horse-block to bid us 
farewell. 

“‘ Messmates and shipmates,” she said, “ I am about to bid you fare- 
well. I do not know how to thank you for all that you have done for 
me. I ” and the tears fell thick and fast; in vain she tried to re- 
cover herself until she gave up the effort, and her whole frame shook and 
trembled with her sobs. There was not a dry eye in the ship, and many 
a weather-beaten old seaman wept like a child. At length she became 
somewhat calmer, and, after shaking hands with every man in the ship, 
returned on Joe Graydon’s arm to the cabin. She went on board the 
boat in the gig with her father, the dear old captain himself steering 
the boat, while the rest of us followed in the first cutter. 

Why dwell upon that sad parting? Enough that she sailed away, 
and Joe Graydon, whose love of honor was greater than love itself, 
uttered no word. Joe was not one “ to wear his heart upon his sleeve,” 
and no one except myself—I being, as I have said, his confidant— 
knew the sacrifice he had made. Perhaps he was less gay and playful 
and less fond of amusements than of old, but the executive officer was 
sent to the hospital with a sprained ankle about this time, and as Joe 
had to take his place in fitting out the ship, his duties became so im- 
portant that he had little time for amusement, and those duties were 
performed as conscientiously and thoroughly as ever. 

At length our repairs were completed. The executive officer, 
though still a little lame, managed to get discharged from the hospital, 
and we joined the fleet in Hampton Roads, whence we soon sailed for 
Fort Fisher. 

The fierce bombardment of the 24th and 25th of December, suc- 
- cessful as a bombardment but useless in its result, has nothing to do 
with my story, and I have no intention of describing it. It is sufficient 
to say that after it was over we withdrew temporarily to Port Royal, 
where, after repairing damages, we returned, when, on the 15th of Jan- 
uary, 1865, a land attack was made by the sailors and marines on foot, 
which proved one of the bloodiest and most disastrous of the war. 
The detachment from the “Atchafalaya” was commanded by Joe 
Graydon. On reaching shore the men were formed, and marched 
across the beach, to face such a fire as few men have ever been called 
upon to encounter. Time after time they were hurled against the fort, 
only to be forced back with terrible loss, while their sheltered foe was 
utterly unharmed. At last the order was given to retreat, but by that 
time it had ceased to be a battle and became a massacre; what with 
death and demoralization there were few left to retreat, and every man 
shifted for himself. As Joe retraced his steps through that hell of fire, 
he noticed that some of his own men had thrown up a small breast- 
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work of sand to form a partial protection against the fire of the enemy. 
When within about a hundred yards of this shelter a young officer, 
hardly more than a boy, passing within a few yards of him, threw up 
his hands and fell forward upon the sand. Though every moment’s 
delay was fraught with terrible danger, Joe unhesitatingly knelt beside 
the wounded man and recognized the features of Charley La Cour. 
“Leave me, Mr. Graydon, and save yourself,” said the brave boy. 
But Joe Graydon was not the person to desert any man under such cir- 
cumstances, and certainly not “Queen Annie’s” brother, so he hoisted 
him upon his back, while Charley set his teeth with pain but uttered 
nocry. He struggled through the sand with bullets screaming and 
whistling all around, but not one harmed them, though two pierced the 
visor of Joe’s cap and several went through Charley’s coat. At last 
they reached the breastwork, and were in comparative safety, where, 
the men all being “ Atchafalaya’s,” Charley was as welcome as Gray- 
don himself. Joe was delighted to find that Charley’s wound was no 
more serious than a ball through the fleshy part of the leg, which he 
bound up as best he could with his handkerchief until he was able to 
reach the beach and convey his patient on board the “ Atchafalaya,” 
where he surrendered his own room, and the good old doctor could 
hardly have been more attentive had the case involved his pet amputa- 
tion of the hip-joint. As our ship had been considerably damaged 
during the bombardment, it was decided to send her to Norfolk with 
such of the less-severely wounded as had not gone to the hospital im- 
mediately after the engagement. Charley was one of them, and of 
course he continued to occupy Joe’s room, while its owner deemed it 
a privilege to swing in a cot for his accommodation. As soon as she 
heard of our arrival, Annie came down to meet her brother; but he 
did not require her services, and the hospital was so crowded that the 
doctors discouraged very frequent visits. So, as Yankees were not 
looked on with much favor there, her principal amusements were long 
walks with Joe. The scenery around Norfolk and Portsmouth is not 
very romantic, but, with “Queen Annie” for a companion, Joe found 
the dusty roads, corn-fields, and truck-patches more attractive than the 
wildest glades in the Adirondacks. But all this could not last. Char- 
ley was soon able to hobble on board the Old Dominion steamer and sail 
away with “Queen Annie” for their home in New York. 

It was found that the “ Atchafalaya” needed so many repairs that, 
as the war was virtually over, it was deemed best to put her out of 
commission. So the old ship went into rotten-row, and many dear 
friends parted,—some of them forever. Joe went to the little nest 
he had built for himself and Nettie on Long Island. He loved his 
sister dearly, and though, had he not been blinded by his affection 
for her, he would hardly have gone to her for sympathy, he needed 
it so much that he could not help thinking that she would give it as 
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freely to him as he would to her, so he told her of his love and its 
obstacle. 

“ Well, of all the idiotic things I ever heard of,” exclaimed Nettie, 
“that beats! Not marry a girl because she is rich ; why don’t you go 
into the street and marry a beggar?” 

“ But, Nettie, my honor is at stake,” said poor Joe. 

“ Honor fiddlesticks! Will honor buy bread and cheese?” said 
Miss Nettie, with more force than elegance, as she flounced out of the 
room. 

That afternoon Joe received a telegram announcing an intended 
visit from his friend, Bob Wilson. Bob had been his room-mate at 
the Academy and his dearest friend since graduation, and few things 
could have given him greater pleasure than the promised visit ; nor had 
he long to wait, for in less than an hour “ Breezy Bob,” as we used to 
call him, burst into the house. 

“Well, Joe, how are you, old man?” shouted Bob, as if he were 
hailing the maintop-mast-cross-trees in a gale of wind, at the same time 
giving his friend a blow upon the shoulder that the great John L. 
would not have blushed for. 

Joe returned his greeting more quietly. Bob again threw his arms 
around his host and hugged him until he fairly gasped. 

“T am hugging you now, you dear old hero,” he exclaimed, “ for 
saving my little sweetheart and her brother; I always said that you 
were worth all the rest of the navy put together.” 

“Your sweetheart!” faltered Joe. “Are you engaged to her, 
then ?” 

“ Well, I can’t say that there is any formal engagement, but it has 
been an understood thing ever since she was a child, and I should be a 
cur to go back on it now. Don’t you think so?” 

“ Not unless you loved her, Bob.” 

“ But suppose she loved me, my dear Joe, as I have every reason 
to believe she does. Besides, I certainly like her better than any one 
in the world except you.” 

“ And so,” thought Joe, “that the cup of my sorrow may be more 
bitter, my dearest friend must unconsciously hold it to my lips.” 

Nettie, who was a born flirt, began to work her wiles on Bob with 
such success that he soon discovered that he loved her. This greatly 
distressed him, for he felt as much bound by honor to marry Annie 
La Cour as Joe felt bound for the same reason not to. Bob was not 
the man to shrink from what he thought was right, and with a sad but 
unflinching heart he fled from the lair of the enchantress and sought 
the stern path of duty. Arrived at the La Cours’ country-seat, with 
which he was as familiar as any member of the family, he turned into 
the grove, where he found the object of his search, as he expected, on 
her favorite rustic seat. 
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“ How are you, Bob?” said she; “ just in time for lunch. Charley 
has gone to town, but father will listen to your stories; only try to 
moderate your voice, one of the dining-room windows is cracked.” 

“ Annie,” he said, very gravely, “I have come to say something 
to you.” 

“Well, Master Bob, what is it? I hope you’ve not been getting 
into debt.” 

“T have come, Annie,” and he looked very much as if he were 
about to take a pill, “I have come to ask you to be my wife.” 

“What,” long drawn out, “your wife! Why, Bob Wilson,—I 
suppose I ought to call you Mr. Wilson on this momentous occasion, 
but I can’t,—we’ve been brother and sister too long.” Then peal after 
peal of laughter wakened the echoes of the grove. 

“ Excuse me, Bob,” said Annie, between her laughs, “ but I can’t 
help it, it is too funny.” 

“You don’t care for it, then,” said Bob, in a tone very unlike that 
of a despairing lover. 

“Why, Bob, you know you do not love me in that way the least 
bit, and I love you quite as little.” 

Bob thought it the proper thing to propound a question which his 
reading had taught him was the usual one on such occasions, so he said, 
“ May I ask if there is any prior attachment?” 

“ Now, Master Bob,” said “Queen Annie,” shaking her finger at 


him, “you got that out of a novel, you know very well you did, and 


the answer is, ‘ None of your business.’ ” 


Bob now felt so happy at the result of his proposal that he thought 
to indulge in a little badinage, and, simply because Joe Graydon’s 
name was the first that occurred to him, he said, “ Perhaps my friend 
Graydon may be the happy man.” 

The rudeness of the remark could only be excused by his close in- 
timacy with the lady, but even that did not excuse it in this case. 
Tears sprang to Annie’s eyes and her cheeks grew crimson. 

“Shame on you!” she cried, amid her sobs, “ to insult a poor girl 
who has always been your friend. You have no right to say such things 
to me; leave me, I never wish to see you again.” ; 

Bob did not remain long to soothe the angry beauty, but, trusting 
that time would obtain his pardon, he hurried back to Long Island on 
the wings of love more rapidly than he had left it on those of duty. 
Bob, as his late adventure had shown, was not exactly an expert in love 
matters, but on thinking over matters as he sped over the Hudson 
River Railroad, he concluded that there was more in his chance ques- 
tion than he had supposed ; he duly arrived at his destination, where 
he lost no time in making hay in the light of Miss Nettie’s smiles, 
and, as the crop was nearly cured before duty bore him away, in a very 
few days she had promised to be Mrs. Wilson. Fortunately for the 
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lovers, Joe was in the city that day, so they were not disturbed in the 
endearments to which engaged people are prone. 

After billing and cooing for an hour or two, Bob said, “I wish 
dear old Joe was in love and as happy as we are.” 

“ He is in love, but I think he does not take itas wedo. I’msure 
it makes us happy enough,” etc., which no one has a right to hear or 
see, 

And then from Bob: “ But who is he in love with, pet, and why 
isn’t he happy ?” 

“ He’s in love with that chit of a girl he took out of a boat, and he 
won’t marry her, of all reasons in the world, because she is rich and he 
is poor. I could understand it if it were the other way.” 

“ But, Nettie, darling, you are going to marry me on my pay.” 

“Yes, you dear old boy,” said the practical Nettie, “but I would 
not love you any less if you had a nice little fortune.” 

The next day Nettie lunched with a neighbor, and the two friends 
had the house to themselves. 

“ Joe,” said his friend, “ I have proposed to Annie La Cour.” 

“ And the result was, I suppose, what you expected.” 

“ Well, at least, it was what I ought to have expected,” answered 
Bob. “I was laughed at for a coxcomb, and deserved every bit of it, 
too. But, Joe, I will tell you a secret. While I was thinking, like a 
fool, that I was bound in honor to marry Annie La Cour, because she 
was in love with me, I was myself in love with your sister Nettie, 
who has now promised, with your permission, to be my wife.” 

“ My dear Bob,” exclaimed Joe, heartily shaking his friend’s hand, 
“T need not tell you that there is no man on earth to whom I would 
rather intrust Nettie’s future than the friend I have loved and honored 
for so many years.” 

“ Now, my dear friend,” continued Bob, “I have another secret to 
impart. I have learned that you are attached to Annie La Cour, but 
restrained by a sense of honor from declaring yourself. Now, I can 
assure you that the obligations of honor are entirely the other way. I 
discovered in my interview with her that you have won her love, and 
that unless you tell her that she has yours you will allow her to think 
she has given her love unsought. If you are a gentleman, and I know 
you are, you will save this poor girl from the sorrow and mortification 
which she now suffers.” 

“Save her?” exclaimed Joe. “I would give my life to save her from 
a moment’s pain or sorrow.” 

Bob continued his argument with such good effect that the next 
morning found Joe setting forth on that mission of which he had so 
often dreamed, but which, in his waking hours, he had never hoped 
to accomplish. On his arrival at the La Cours’ he inquired for 
Miss Annie, and, on learning that she was in the grounds, he went 
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himself to seek her, and found her seated on the same bench that 
had been the scene of the love—or rather lack-love—passage a few 
days before. 

“Oh, how glad I am to see you!” exclaimed Annie, starting up; 
and her eyes expressed her delight more eloquently than her words. 

“ And I am equally glad to see you, Miss La Cour,” said Joe, awk- 
wardly, for now that the longed-for moment had arrived, 


“ He feared to put it to the touch.” 


“Miss La Cour,” said Annie, reproachfully. “Has ‘Queen 
Annie’ been deposed, then ?” 

“ No, never,” exclaimed her lover; “ ‘Queen Annie’ -will reign in 
my heart forever. Oh, Annie! I have tried so hard to keep it back ; 
honor has warned me that I had no right to ask you to leave this 
luxury and share poverty with me, but love is the stronger. Annie, 
dearest Annie,—Annie, my queen, I love you. Will you be the wife of 
one so poor, in all save love, as I ?” 

“Oh, Joe, dear Joe,” said Annie, as she rested in the arms to 
which he had clasped her, “ why have you never told me this before, 
and saved me the many tears I have shed because I thought I had 
given my love unsought.”’ 

The minutes flew, as lovers’ minutes will, until the unromantic 
sound of the tea-bell called them to the house. Annie conducted her 
lover at once to her father, from whom she had nevr had a secret, and 
told him the happy news. Mr. La Cour kissed his daughter upon the 
forehead, and then, taking Joe by the hand, said, in a voice trembling 
with emotion, “ My young friend, to you, under God, I owe the lives 
of both of my children; but for you I should have been a broken- 
hearted old man in a desolate home. In the course of nature I must 
soon leave my daughter to the protection of others, and who so fit to 
shield her from sorrow as you. Take her, my son, and may God in 
his infinite mercy bless and protect you both.” 

Though Joe had returned, as nearly as he could, all the money ex- 
pended upon him by his uncle, he loved the old man dearly, and was 
deeply grateful for his kindness. He therefore took occasion, that very 
evening, to write to hit, announcing his engagement. On his arrival 
on Long Island he rather expected an answer to his letter, but was 
thoroughly surprised, on opening it, to find a check for a large amount, 
and the following in his uncle’s handwriting and peculiar style: 


‘‘ My pear Joz,—Glad you’re not going to be an old bachelor, like your uncle. 
Marriage is best, spite of St. Paul. Of course I’d no idea of keeping your prize- 
money. Thought young men likely to be improvident, concluded to invest it for 
you until you needed it. You probably need it now, and I am enabled to send you 
enclosed check,—$3842.31, instead of $3000 you sent me. I have always intended 
that you should be my heir, but I had to wait for my money until I was too old to 
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enjoy it. I see no good reason why you should. I shall, therefore, give you on 
your wedding-day a hundred thousand dollars on account of your inheritance. 
Want a man to look after rents and attend to my business. Give any good man 
twice what U.S. gives you. War over, no career in navy, better resign and take 
it. Longest letter I’ve written in ten years. 
‘Your affectionate uncle, 
“ JosAH WILKINS.”’ 


My story is ended, the wedding-bells have sounded, “Queen 
Annie” has received a crown of happiness, Joe Graydon has accepted 
his uncle’s offer, and the navy has lost one of its best and brightest 
officers. 

Caspar SCHENK, 
Paymaster U.S.N. 
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THE ATTACK ON THE PiNE RIDGE INDIAN 
AGENCY, S. D. 


AN UNWRITTEN CHAPTER. 


THE outbreak in South Dakota in the winter of 1890-91 has been 
ventilated by many able and competent writers, and while they have 
all given a great deal of space and time to the Wounded Knee and 
Mission fights, the incidents of the attack on the agency, which took 
place the same day as the Wounded Knee fight, have not yet been 
fully given to the public. 

In order to give a clear and graphic account of this affair it will be 
necessary to go back to the beginning of the movement of the troops 
in the early winter. On the morning of the 18th of November, 1890, 
the Second U. 8. Infantry was suddenly placed on waiting orders, to 
proceed at a moment’s notice to the Sioux Indian Agency at Pine 
Ridge, 8. D. It was thoroughly unexpected ; there had been no news 
of any threatened outbreak or trouble on the part of the Indians, and 
the Department order contained no specific information. All the day 
the companies were busy packing rations, tents, extra ammunition, and 
clothing. 

At noon the order was changed to four companies, A, B, C, and D, 
to leave, via the Elkhorn Railroad, at 7 o’clock P.m. the same day. 
The movement was a complete surprise to everybody. Of course, we 
all knew it meant a few weeks’ hard work, and possibly an all-winter’s 
campaign. About 6.45 p.m. the first call was sounded, and fifteen 
minutes later the command had formed on the parade-ground. 

Adieus had already been said, and then the little command started 
to march to the station to the inspiring strains of “The girl I left be- 
hind me.” The kindly darkness hid the weeping women and children, 
and just as the train started the band changed to “ Auld Lang Syne.” 
Even the bachelors, careless and debonair, felt a moment’s regret as the 
sweet strains were wafted to their ears. Faint and fainter grew the 
music, and then we were rushing along, with no sound but the throbbing 
and sobbing of the great iron monster pulling its load of “ boys in blue.” 

The trip on the railroad was a thoroughly uninteresting one; no 
information could be gathered along the road, not even any rumors 
of an outbreak or anticipated trouble. 
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The troops disembarked at Rushville at about 2.30 p.m. the follow- 
ing day; the wagons were immediately packed and made ready for 
travel ; dinner was hurriedly cooked by the companies, and 5.30 o’clock 
P.M. found us on the road to the Pine Ridge Agency, S. D., about 
twenty-eight miles distant. 

It was a memorable march. The night came on us at about 6.20 
o’clock, and when the sun had dropped behind the western hills the 
air grew cold and chilly. On and on we tramped. By and by the 
stars came out, and by their light we could see the road leading on and 
on, and on both sides of us the bleak and barren hills of South Da- 
kota. At about 10.30 o’clock that night a halt was ordered for an 
hour or so, and then, after a cup of hot coffee and a few hard-tack, the 
wearisome march was taken up. We were in an entirely new country, 
at least to us; the drivers knew nothing of the condition of the roads, 
and, in consequence, we were compelled to wait hours at a time to right 
capsized wagons and give the train time to close up. No smoking was 
allowed ; the majority of the enlisted men and all the officers were 
without overcoats, and it was seven o’clock the next morning before 
we reached the agency. Our condition and peace of mind can be im- 
agined. Our coming seemed to create very little impression on the 
Indians ; they received us stolidly, paid scarcely any attention to our 
movements, and in the course of a few days we had settled down to 
camp-life at the agency. A few days later we were joined by the other 
companies of our regiment, thus constituting a force of about four hun- 
dred men. Before proceeding with my little narrative it may be well 
to look at the aspect of affairs at the Pine Ridge Agency about a 
month or so previous to the movement of the troops. 

The new agent (since removed) took charge of the agency about 
the 1st of October, and found the ghost-dance in full swing. “ There 
was a general discontent throughout the Sioux nation, the troubled con- 
dition added to and fomented by Red Cloud, Sitting Bull, and other 
agitators. But I do not hesitate to say that had a man of nerve and 
experience, who knew these Indians and was known by them, backed 
by a disciplined force of Indian police, been in charge, an abandoning 
of the agency and the calling of the military would no more have been 
necessary than were such measures at Standing Rock.” ' 

The command was comfortably fixed in regard to tentage; there 
were Sibley stoves for all, the weather was simply perfect, and, barring 
the monotony always attendant upon a permanent camp in the field, 
the days slipped along pleasantly. There was nothing to interest one 
but the inhabitants. The country is utterly devoid of game,—no fish- 
ing within a radius of twenty miles,—so most of our time was given 
to taking long tramps and rides over the adjoining country. We were 
occasionally enlivened by an Indian dance. During my stay there I 


1 From Herbert Welsh, in Scribner, April, 1891. 
Vou. VII. N.S.—No. 6. 38 
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witnessed one by the women, called a “squaw dance,” and one by the 
bucks termed the “ war dance.” It is my intention to give a descrip- 
tion of these in some later paper. 

The real cause of the presence of troops in the Indian country was, 
as we found out later, due to representations of the agent, that the 
Indians were unmanageable, and indulging in what they called “The 
Messiah or Ghost Dance.” It is a sort of religious exercise, or dance, 
kept up for hours, until the participants are thrown into a state of 
physical and mental frenzy horrible to behold. The agent had tried 
to stop this dance, but to no purpose, and they were even continued 
some little time after our arrival at the agency. 

The presence of the troops and increased rations soon brought the 
Indians to their senses, and on the 28th of December the trouble was 
thought by all to be over; in fact, a portion of my regiment was under 
orders to return to Fort Omaha, Nebraska, the next day, but the events 
of the 29th of December really opened the active hostilities. It might 
be well to quote the report of Dr. McGillicudy, made December 4, 
1890, who had been present at the agency for some time as the repre- 
sentative of the governor of South Dakota: 

“The condition of affairs when I left there last week was as fol- 
lows: About four thousand of the agency Indians were camped at the 
agency.. The outlying villages, churches, and schools were abandoned. 
About two thousand Brules and Wazazas were camped twenty-five 
miles distant on Wounded Knee Creek, uncertain whether to come into 
the agency or not, on account of the presence of troops. Emissaries 
of Sitting Bull were circulating among all of the Indians, inciting 
them to revolt, and ranging through the abandoned villages, destroying 
property of friendly Indians. Indians by the dozen were beseeching 
me to obtain permission for them to go to their homes and protect their 
property, their horses, cows, pigs, chickens, etc., the accumulation of 
years. Runners came to me from the Brule camp, asking me to come 
out and explain what the coming of troops meant. They said they 
knew me, would believe in me, and come in. Red Cloud and other 
chiefs made the same request of Agent Royer and Special Agent 
Cooper. The request was refused; no white man was sent to them. 
On Sunday last Sitting Bull’s emissaries prevailed ; the Brules became 
hostile, stole horses and cattle, and are now on the edge of the Bad 
Lands, ready for a winter’s campaign. Many Indians who were friendly 
when I left the agency will join them. They have possession of the 
agency beef-herd of thirty-five hundred head of cattle. The presence 
of troops at the agency is being rapidly justified. What I state, in- 
vestigation can substantiate.” 

This report of Dr. McGillicudy was made on the 4th of December, 
and by the 26th of the same month, everybody thought the problem 
had arrived at an amicable solution. Big Foot, with about two hun- 
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dred or more of his people, had left the Rosebud Agency without per- 
mission and was traveling towards the Pine Ridge Agency, South 
Dakota. He was intercepted by a battalion of:the famous Seventh 
U.S. Cavalry at Wounded Knee Creek, about sixteen miles from 
Pine Ridge, December 27. 

He had been an intimate friend of Sitting Bull; was one of the 
leaders of the Ghost Dance, and the defiant and belligerent conduct of 
himself and people had ‘influenced the other Indians heretofore 
friendly. As soon as his capture was reported, the second battalion of 
the Seventh Cavalry left to join the first battalion, and the work of 
disarming the Indians, occurring on the 29th of December, led to the 
now famous battle of Wounded Knee. 

While it is not my intention to write, in detail, of the affair, the 
following extract from Mr. Herbert Welsh’s article, “The Meaning of 
the Dakota Outbreak,” in the April Scribner, may not be inapropos: 

“ Evidence from various reliable sources show very clearly that 
Colonel Forsythe, the veteran officer in charge, did all that could be done 
by care, consideration, and firmness to prevent a conflict. He had 
provided a tent warmed with a Sibley stove for Big Foot, who was ill 
with pneumonia. He assured the Indians of kind treatment, but told 
them, also, that they must surrender their arms. He tried to avoid a 
search for weapons, but to this they forced him to resort. The explo- 
sion came during the process of searching, and when a medicine man 
incited them to resist and appealed to their fanaticism by assuring them 
that their sacred shirts were bullet-proof. Then one shot was fired by 
the Indians, and another and another. The Indians were wholly 
responsible in bringing on the fight.” 

There is no doubt that the Indians were incited to resistance by- 
their medicine man, and their belief in his assurances of their ghost 
shirts being bullet-proof. 

The following incident was related to me by the agency interpre- 
ter, who was present during the entire engagement. When the firing 
had entirely ceased, the troops went over the field looking for any 
wounded they might be of assistance to, whites or Indians. They 
came to a young buck of splendid physique, but hurt beyond 
recovery. 

“Can we do anything for you?” asked the interpreter. 

“Yes, carry me to the medicine man; he lies over there (pointing 
towards him), so that I may plunge my knife into his heart; do 
this for me and I die content. He alone is responsible for the 
many dead and dying spread over this cold, wide battle-field.” 

I only give this to show the blind belief these people had in their 
medicine men before the fight. However, my little sketch deals not 
with the Wounded Knee affair, but with the events that transpired at 
the agency the same day. As early as nine o’clock in the morning of 
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the 29th, rumors began to float about camp of an engagement at 
Wounded Knee between the Seventh Cavalry and Big Foot’s band. 

Most of us placed no reliance in the rumor, but we noticed that the 
Indians were restless, very much excited, and acting strangely. From 
the direction of Wounded Knee, Indian couriers were coming con- 
stantly into camp, and all about could be seen groups of them talking 
and gesticulating wildly. Things began to assume a serious aspect, 
but still no authentic news of an engagement. The friendly Indians 
gathered about and close to our camp, while the majority seemed 
to be getting their effects together in anticipation of a move. 

About eleven o’clock, or, possibly, twelve, official notice of the 
fight was brought by Lieutenant Guy Preston, of the Ninth Cavalry, 
who had made the ride from Wounded Knee in an incredibly short 
time ;* and almost instantly following his arrival, the Indians, principally 
the Brule Sioux belonging to the bands of Little Wound, Crow Dog, 
and Big Road, began to leave the agency with their families and ponies. 

The alarm was instantly sounded, the companies fell in, fully armed 
and equipped, and then we awaited developments. 

At this time the Second United States Infantry, of eight companies, 
probably about three hundred and fifty or four hundred men, was the 
only organization present. The Seventh Cavalry was at Wounded 
Knee, the Ninth Cavalry was still in the Bad Lands, and the light 
battery, with the exception of a small ‘detachment and a couple of 
3.2-inch guns, was absent with the cavalry commands. In addition to 
our regiment we could rely on about fifty Indian police and agency 
employés. 

The Indians in and about the vicinity of the agency numbered 
over three thousand, and under the circumstances it was hard to dis- 
tinguish friend from foe. And so we waited. The women and chil- 
dren had been gathered together in the agency school-building ; the 
stores were all hurriedly closed, locked, and barred ; and what with the 
handful of soldiers patiently awaiting results, and the Indians moving 
around excitedly and only wanting an. excuse to bring on an engage- 
ment, the scene was a rather interesting one. 

Red Cloud’s band, camped about half a mile from the school- 
building, was as yet the only one that had not started; at about one 
o’clock they began to move, and a few moments later a single shot 
broke the suspense. Another and another, and then a regular fusilade. 

The Indians had attacked the agency. 

The companies immediately took the places assigned them, practi- 
cally covering the four approaches to the agency. The first fire of the 
hostiles was delivered at the Indian police, and by the time we had 
gotten to their assistance the firing had ceased and the Indians were 
circling around on their horses beyond rifle-fire. 


? Immediately upon dismounting, his horse fell dead. 
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The companies were deployed in their respective positions, and then 
we waited a couple of weary hours. And yet it was not without 
interest. From our place of deployment we could see the Indians 
leaving their camps near the agency, clad, or rather unclad, in full 
war regalia, pieces at an advance, and driving their herds off towards 
the north. They would have been easy picking, but the order was 
“No firing.” Indian blood was sacred, and so we saw them ride out 
within easy rifle-shot, and become full-fledged hostiles, without any 
opposition on our part. 

It was incredible, but it was orders, and so they left in small parties, 
fully armed and equipped. It was these same Indians that fought the 
Mission fight of the next day, an action that cost the government the 
life of “dear Jimmy Mann,” as gallant an officer and gentleman as 
ever wore spur or steel. 

After about an hour’s weary waiting, recall was sounded, and the 
companies marched back to camp. American Horse, a friendly chief, 
with his following, had moved near the vacant camp of the Seventh 
Cavalry, and the other friendly Indians had moved their tepees closer 
towards our camp. Our rest lasted for only forty or fifty minutes, for 
after that interval the hostiles resumed the attack, and the companies 
were again ordered to their respective places. 

“ B” company had been assigned the north flank of the agency, in 
the immediate vicinity of the saw-mill, the left of our skirmish-line 
touching the right of the Indian police. The Indian police had placed 
logs and timber along the front, affording a good protection from the 
enemy’s fire. Before reaching this we had quite an open space to 
pass through, and at the second attack the company was exposed to 
rather heavy fire. This time we had the misfortune to have three 
men wounded, not seriously, however. In this connection a rather 
remarkable case of presentiment or coincidence occurred that came 
under my personal observation. At the first fire of the Indians upon 
the agency, one of the members of the company, an old soldier and a 
man who had served through the greater part of the Rebellion, turned 
to the man next to him (the company being deployed as skirmishers) 
and said, “ Well, this is hard luck, only six more days to serve; I’d 
look well with an Indian bullet in me.” Strangely enough, he was the 
first man wounded.° 

The fire was kept up for some time, but the Indians were so far 
away that their bullets fell short. They moved off slowly, firing and 
circling about on their ponies, and then for the second time that day 
withdrew, but the work of the soldiers was far from over. ‘“ A” 


5 The sad and sudden death of Captain William Mills, one of the senior and 
ablest officers of the regiment, was the only other casualty. He was found dead in 
his tent on the morning of the 30th of December, an apparent case of heart- 
disease. 
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company of the regiment was sent out to intrench one of the neigh- 
boring hills, and “ B” company was given the pleasant occupation of 
guarding the north flank, the position they had occupied during the 
day’s work. The company was divided into two squads. The first 
remained on duty until 3 o’clock a.M., the morning of the 30th, 
and the second squad from that time until breakfast, about 6.30 or 
7 o'clock a.m. It was a beautiful night, clear and bright. The 
heavens were studded with stars, and the big cold moon sailed over- 
head, looking down with pity upon the handful of men stretched 
along the little skirmish-line. At 8.30 P.M. we received the welcome 
news of the arrival of the Seventh Cavalry from Wounded Knee, and 
half an hour later the ambulances and wagons came rumbling into 
camp, filled with the dead and dying. The dead and wounded sol- 
diers were carried into the field hospital, and the wounded Indians 
into the Episcopal Church (a small frame building) and a Sibley tent, 
about two hundred yards in rear of our skirmish-lines. I was present 
on duty when the wounded Indians were unloaded from the wagons 
and carried to the tent. It was a sight never to be forgotten, and one 
not pleasant to dwell upon. After this excitement had subsided, the 
camp settled into quietude but watchfulness. The minutes dragged 
along into hours, and yet the Indians gave no sign. There had been 
a great deal of talk about their firing the agency ; but hour after hour 
passed, and the only noises that disturbed the silence of the night was 
the steady tramp of the sentinel, and the occasional howl of some Indian 
dog that had been left behind. Soon the stars began to pale and fade 
from sight, the air grew colder, and a long gray streak in the east told 
us that the night was over. 
Tuomas H. WItson, 
First Lieutenant Second U. 8. Infantry. 





ON OUR ARMY: 


IT is no wonder, when we look abroad and see the immense and 
thoroughly efficient armies there kept up at a comparatively small 
expense per head, and compare them with the small, young, in many 
respects inefficient, and certainly immensely costly, army maintained by 
ourselves at home, that there should be discontent and dissatisfaction. 
The natural explanation of the matter would seem to be gross mis- 
management and willful extravagance on the part of those to whom our 
national forces are intrusted. But the subject is an important and a 
complicated one, and well worthy of a little attention. It is clear, in 
the first place, that when you are able to take soldiers in any numbers 
you require from the manhood of a nation, at any age you choose, on 
any terms that suit you, and pay them what you yourself deem best, 
that it is your own fault if you have not a magnificent army at a com- 
paratively small cost per head. But, in the second place, it is equally 
clear that when you have no power to do any one of these things, but 
have to go into the open labor-market and bid against the great employ- 
ers of labor for men to join your army, and are, moreover, from the 
necessary conditions of the case, unable to offer these men an assured 
profession, but can keep them in your service only for seven or eight 
years, and then turn them adrift, that you can expect only to obtain an 
inferior class of the population, and must pay for even these at a very 
high rate. 

Now, practically, this is very much the case as between us and the 
Continental powers. In every Continental state the conscription 
exists. It is hated by all, but is accepted by all—by democratic France 
equally as by despotic Russia—as the condition, and the only condi- 
tion, of national independence. Without it not a power in Europe, 
which was worth plundering, would be safe for an hour. With us the 
case is different. The silver streak which separates us from the Conti- 
nent saves us from the conscription. It constitutes the navy our first 
line of defense—not the army, as abroad. It gives us time behind it 
to prepare for defense, and enables us, in our island home, to exist 
with a comparatively small regular army, backed up by a small militia 


1 Reprinted by permission of the Leonard Scott Company, American publishers 
of Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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and a large volunteer force; but we obtain this only at a great cost, 
and are supplied with an inferior article. 

To go into this a little more closely. Speaking generally, in all 
the great Continental states the whole male population is held liable 
for military service. The contingent required is drawn annually from 
those of twenty years and upward. These are kept in the ranks of 
the regular army for from three to five years, and then pass into the 
reserve for the remainder of their military service, usually from four 
to six or seven years. By this system the whole of the manhood of 
the nation is taken at the flower of its age and passed through the 
ranks until thoroughly well disciplined, and then kept available at a 
moment’s notice for service in the field. The battalions as they exist 
in peace are not at all what they become in war. Their best and most 
highly trained men join them from the reserve, and form generally 
one-half of the whole number. Service in the Continental armies is, 
speaking roughly, nearly always home service, and this is a great miti- 
gation of its burden to the men. This system, which takes every man 
away from his craft or trade at the very best time of his life for 
acquiring it, is a very cheap one for the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
but a very costly one for the nation, for it abstracts every man for 
three years from the ranks of industry ; but, from its being applied to 
all, it does not put any individual at a disadvantage with his neigh- 
bor, and in some respects is an advantage, as giving to all a healthy 
physical training. Our army is very differently constituted. Service 
in it is purely voluntary. Our men are enlisted for twelve years,— 
seven (or eight abroad) with the colors, and the remainder in the 
reserve. We enlist them at eighteen. The result of this is that we 
have to go into the open labor-market and compete with the employers 
of labor. We cannot offer the men a profession for life, but are 
obliged to turn them out to shift for themselves after seven or eight 
years’ color-service. Under these circumstances it is no wonder that 
we cannot get any man who has a prospect of regular employment to 
enlist. The only wonder is, that we get as many as we do. 

Tt may naturally be asked, Why, then, do we not revert to our old 
system and enlist the men for long service, leading to pension,—in fact, 
make the army a profession for life? The answer to this is unfortu- 
nately very clear. If we have ever to fight in Europe or in our own 
defense at home, it must be with a European army, and the enormous 
power of development which the universal adoption of the reserve 
system has given to these armies forces us either to keep our own army 
always on a war footing, or to adopt ourselves a similar system, in so 
far as reserves are concerned. We could not afford the former, and 
must therefore resort to the latter. This is the real cause of all our 
difficulties, and there is no way out of it. It is the price we pay for 
exemption from the scourge of the conscription. Moreover, our army 
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has a totally different work to do from that of any other European state. 
We have always more than half our force on foreign service in India 
and the colonies. These have to be kept up at nearly war strength. 
At home we have to provide for not only the regiments, battalions, and 
batteries there, but to make provision for keeping up from them our 
foreign ones at their full strength,—and we have to do all this with 
only a purely voluntary system of enlistment. Let us see what the 
results of this system in practice have actually been : 

1. In regard to our troops in India and the colonies, these amount 
to one hundred and one thousand men, about a half of our whole 
army, and are in excellent order. The rank and file of the infantry 
alone number sixty-nine thousand. Kept up ata high establishment, 
they are, after being a couple of years abroad, fit for war at a moment’s 
notice. We probably never had finer battalions than those now in 
India. 

2. In regard to our regular troops at home, these number some 
one hundred and two thousand, of whom fifty-two thousand are rank and 
file of the line. Here is the weak point of our system. It is our in- 
fantry mainly which suffers. . The cavalry and artillery, though there 
might be more of them, are good. With the infantry it is otherwise. 
Our system is to have all our line regiments of two battalions each,— 
one of these to be always abroad, the other at home. The home bat- 
talion has to receive all the recruits for both battalions from the depot, 
and keep the foreign battalion up to its establishment by periodical drafts. 
For India these must be all men of twenty years of age and upward ; 
for the other colonies, of the most advanced young soldiers. By this 
system the home battalion becomes the nursery for the one abroad, and 
has to send all its oldest and best recruits every year out to its foreign 
battalion, keeping all the weakly ones for itself. The result of this is 
that our home battalions are between a third and a half full of imma- 
ture lads between eighteen and twenty, many of whom are evidently 
unfit to stand the fatigues of a campaign, and that the commanding 
officers are disgusted with a system which makes their battalions more 
like training-depots than regular ones. Moreover, it is these inferior 
home battalions which are always under the eye of the public, and lead 
to the belief that this is the state of the whole of our infantry. But 
this was a result which was foreseen when our system was adopted, and 
our reserves were formed for the very purpose of meeting itand of re- 
storing these very unsatisfactory home battalions to the position of ser- 
viceable working ones at a moment’s notice on war becoming imminent. 
We have never been, in practice, able to make the number of our home 
and foreign battalions actually balance. We have several regiments 
who have both battalions abroad, and to meet this very unsatisfactory 
state of matters a provisional battalion, localized at Shorncliffe, has 
been resorted to. The Guards are an exception to the system of the 
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line infantry. As they do not take foreign service, they keep their own 
recruits with their own battalions; but, on the other hand, as they now 
enlist generally for only three years’ color-service, they look young and 
have lost somewhat of their old solid and magnificent appearance. But 
by this system they have a reserve which is mounting up with great 
rapidity, and will ultimately come to number as many men as the 
battalions themselves. 

All this leads to the consideration, in the next place, of what our 
reserves, who have now such an important part to play in our military 
system, really are. Their numbers and distribution by arms at present 
are (January 1, 1892) as follows: 


Engineers 
Artillery 
Cavalry 


Infantry 

Army Service Corps 
Medical Staff Corps 
Other Small Corps 


All these men (except those from the Guards, very many of whom 
have served only three years) have, as a rule, put in seven years’ color- 
service in the army, and have therefore had longer training and greater 
military experience than the reserves of the Continental armies, which 
in Germany, Austria, and Italy have only three years’, and in France 
five years’, color-service. But in addition to this reserve, derived en- 
tirely from the army, we have a reserve for the regular army taken 
from the militia which amounts to thirty thousand one hundred and 
seventy-one men, making the total amount of our reserves ninety-eight 
thousand five hundred and ninety-two, which, at the present rate of 
increase, will, in the course of a year, be over one hundred thousand. 
These militia-reserve men have not nearly the training and experience 
of the army-proper reserve ; but they are generally hardy and well- 
grown, and quite fit to stand-the test of rough field-work, and are con- 
sequently very valuable. 

Let us now consider the work the reserves will have to do in the 
event of war. To get at this, we must consider what our war arrange- 
ments are. We wish to have three army corps, each consisting of three 
divisions of infantry, a regiment of cavalry, and three batteries of 
horse and eleven of field artillery. Each infantry brigade contains 
four battalions, each division two brigades, and there is a corps battalion 
besides ; therefore there are twenty-five battalions in each army corps. 
The First Army Corps is intended for either home or foreign service. 
It is therefore the one to be kept up most carefully, with all its mobili- 
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zation arrangements complete. The Second Army Corps is intended 
practically for home service only, but, like the First, has its infantry 
composed entirely of regular troops. The Third Army Corps has one. 
line brigade; the remainder of its infantry (twenty-one battalions) are 
militia. These compose our field forces ; the remainder—line, militia, 
and volunteers—are intended for the garrison of our great fortresses 
and for the occupation of a series of defensive positions, which have 
all been carefully selected, covering London from the south and east. 
We have, besides, to keep in view our battalions in India and the 
colonies. It has been calculated that India will need about six thou- 
sand reserve men to bring its battalions up to their war strength ; those 
in the colonies about three thousand,—nine thousand in all. The re- 
serve men for India should be taken from the First-Class Army Reserve ; 
those for the colonies might well come from the militia reserve. 

We come next to the First Army Corps. The whole of its reserve 
men should be taken from the First-Class Army Reserve. Out of its 
twenty-five battalions, four come from the brigade of Guards. They 
will, of course, be made up out of their own reserve. There remain 
twenty-one battalions to be made up out of the line reserve of infantry. 
This reserve consists of about forty-seven thousand men. As it is all- 
important to have this army corps as efficient as possible, let it have 
five hundred men for each battalion, which, considering that eight of 
these are already nine hundred and twenty strong, and the remainder 
seven hundred and twenty, ought to be ample both to replace the im- 
mature men now in the ranks, and to make up the total of one thou- 
sand rank and file per battalion. This will necessitate ten thousand five 
hundred from the infantry reserve. The twenty-five battalions of the 
Second Army Corps, all at present at a strength of seven hundred and 
twenty, may be put down as requiring, on an average, four hundred 
men each to render them fit for home service in the field. This will 
require ten thousand more from the reserve. In the Third Army 
Corps the line brigade will, at the same rate, require sixteen hundred 
infantry reserve men. We thus require from the First-Class Army 
Reserve of forty-seven thousand,— 


First Corps 
Second Corps 
Third Corps 


This leaves still on the First-Class Army Reserve eighteen thousand 
nine hundred men, who could be distributed to the remaining twenty- 
one home battalions at the rate of four hundred to each. This would 
amount to eight thousand four hundred, leaving still in this reserve ten 
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thousand five hundred ; whilst the militia reserve would have been de- 
pleted of only three thousand to re-enforce the colonial garrisons. 
That is, after putting the whole infantry of the regular army on a 
sound footing, we would still have a reserve left of— 


First-Class Army Reserve 
Militia Reserve 


This is not by any means an unsatisfactory result. 

Before leaving the question of the reserve, it may be well to note 
that whilst the infantry reserve men will all in a few weeks recover 
their drill, they will need careful instruction in handling the new rifle 
and in practice with it. Also, that the riding power of mounted men 
gradually deteriorates from want of practice, and that this is especially 
the case with the horse-artillery and the drivers of the field-batteries. 
Up to the last, however, these men could be well employed as drivers 
in the army service corps. 

It is a matter of great consequence that, whenever possible, the 
reserve men should always rejoin their own regiments or corps. There 
they are twice as useful and contented in them as they are in a strange 
one. This was tried in the partial mobilization of 1885, and proved 
a success. It was popular with the men, and led to satisfactory results 
in regard to discipline and conduct.’ 

In regard to this, it is satisfactory to find that the cavalry have a 
reserve of from one hundred and fifty to two hundred men per regiment ; 
the artillery about one thousand for the horse batteries, thirty-five hun- 
dred for the field, and two thousand three hundred for the garrison ; 
the Guards an average of six hundred per battalion (the Grenadiers, 
with three battalions, have sixteen hundred). The Line, on an average, 
have at present between six hundred and seven hundred reserve men 
per regiment of two battalions; and the Rifle Brigade and King’s 
Royal Rifles (four battalions each) have about fifteen hundred each. 

Until the last few years we had practically no mobilization arrange- 
ments at all.’ Had we been called upon to mobilize, the confusion 
with us would have been infinitely worse than it was with the French 
in 1870, and that is saying a great deal. Now, however, it has been 
taken in hand in real earnest, and, in regard to the First Army Corps, 
has made distinct and satisfactory progress. The great essential of a 


2 When the mobilization took place the writer happened to be at the head of 
the Adjutant-General’s Department. He proposed this plan. It was at first 
strongly opposed, especially on the civil side of the War Office, on the ground that 
it would be most unfair to call out the men regimentally, and not by classes. He 
represented that the soldier thoroughly understood the claim which his regiment 
had on him, and would infinitely prefer to return to it. The result was in accord- 
ance with this opinion. 
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rapid and orderly mobilization is that everything should be thoroughly 
thought out beforehand,—that every one should clearly understand 
what he has to do, and where he has to go, and that nothing, in the 
first instance, should have to be requisitioned from the central arsenal. 
All this in the First Army Corps has now been fairly provided for. 
The regiments, battalions, and batteries are all told off, and each knows 
exactly where it will draw its service equipment from. At Aldershot 
this has been so well carried out that each battalion has under its own 
charge everything required for instant mobilization. In the infantry 
this is all that can be desired ; but in the cavalry and artillery it is to 
be feared there may be some delay in the matter of horses, which, in 
the case of a mobilization for foreign service, would probably be met 
by the unsatisfactory expedient of requisitioning upon regiments and 
batteries not included in the expeditionary force. But in the case of 
a general mobilization for home defense, this expedient could not be 
resorted to. On the whole, however, the arrangements, in so far as the 
First Army Corps is concerned, are in a fairly satisfactory state, the 
steps necessary for the forwarding of the reserve men to their corps 
having, we believe, been thought out and provided for. In regard to 
the Second and Third Army Corps, however, matters are not yet in 
nearly so good a condition. The first step, however, has been taken, 
because the corps required for these are all told off, and their places of 
concentration chosen. This in itself is a great point, as without it 
hopeless confusion would ensue; and when all has been finished in 
regard to the all-important First Corps, the perfecting of the arrange- 
ments for the other two must be fairly taken in hand. It is also a 
great advantage that the whole of the militia and volunteers are told 
off for the points they are to proceed to on the mobilization order being 
received. As a general result, it may be concluded that the mobili- 
zation arrangements have at last been seriously looked to, and the in- 
numerable difficulties connected with them fairly faced; but it must 
be some time yet before all that is necessary can be done, for there 
is nothing so difficult and so important in war as this. 

A few words are still necessary on the recruiting question,—per- 
haps the most important point of all. Here, of course, the great dif- 
ficulty is that, for the reasons explained in the early part of this paper, 
it is impossible for us to offer to the greater part of our men a profes- 
sion for life in the army. Men joining it must look forward to being 
turned out at the end of seven or eight years to make their own way in the 
world, with a very small amount of reserve pay (four pence per diem) 
for the unexpired portion (four or five years) of their military engage- 
ment. In the Guards, however, the experiment is being tried of en- 
listing men for three years’ color-service, and the remaining nine reserve 
service. The result, so far as it has gone, is very satisfactory. It is 
found that the men themselves prefer this; for it reserves to them the 
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liberty of either returning to civil life at the age of twenty-one or 
twenty-two years, when they are yet young enough to enter upon it 
with a fair chance of success, or, if they take a fancy to a military 
life, remaining on for another four years to complete the usual seven 
years’ term of color-service before joining the reserve. The great 
advantage of the three years’ system to the army is the large reserve 
which it rapidly provides; and this is already apparent in the case of 
the Guards. It is worth while considering whether it would not be a 
good thing to extend this to the Line in a small degree. For example, 
to allow every regiment, which has one battalion abroad and one at 
home, to enlist for home service only in its home battalion one hundred 
men for three years with the colors, and nine in the reserve. This 
would, in time, add considerably to the reserve, and give a certain 
number of men not liable to be transferred to the foreign battalion, 
the great bane of the home battalion officers at present. Last year dur 
recruiting took a great and unexpected bound. For several years past 
it had fallen short very considerably of our establishment. In 1890 
we enlisted only thirty-one thousand four hundred men, but in 1891 the 
number rose to thirty-six thousand, or an increase of about four thousand 
six hundred. This is satisfactory, but it is difficult to account for; and 
what is very singular, recruiting was most brisk during the time of 
harvest, when wages were highest, and laboring-men were receiving 
three shillings and four shillings a day. 

As the great objection which good men have to joining the army 
is that it gives them no permanent profession, and puts them, at the 
end of their term of color-service, at a great disadvantage compared 
with the comrades who started along with them in civil life, so the 
greatest possible stimulus to recruiting would be given by anything 
which would show them that instead of hindering, an army life would 
open up to them a good chance of getting steady permanent employ- 
ment. The first great move in this direction has been made by the 
present government when they announced that in post-office first ap- 
pointments thoroughly good and trustworthy soldiers would have the 
preference. Could this system be extended to other government de- 
partments,—to laborers in the dock-yards, to the police (now an immense 
force extending all over the country), to government offices,—its ad- 
vantages would quickly be found out, and we would have quite a dif- 
ferent class of men coming into the army—men of good character 
striving to get on in life, not the failures of civil life, who now com- 
pose nearly the whole of our recruits. There can be no doubt that the 
system of deferred pay being paid to the soldier in a lump sum on 
completing his color-service has proved in very many cases a failure. 
It is often squandered away in a few months, and the men become as 
impecunious as ever. It would be a better system to give the men two 
pence a day more pay while with the colors, and a gratuity of seven 
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pounds when they pass into the reserve. The system, also, of requiring 
a man who passed into the reserve to refund his deferred pay if he 
re-engages for color-service is a great mistake, and more than that, it is 
a grave injustice. The soldier at the end of his first period of color- 
service has actually and fully earned his deferred pay, which, as its 
name implies, is stopped off what would otherwise be a portion of his 
daily pay, and the government have no sort of right to interfere with 
it when once issued, any more than they have with the original daily 
pay itself. There is nothing for which the soldier has such a hatred 
as stoppages from his pay: he looks upon this as a complete imposition. 
To encourage recruiting, it is most desirable that all stoppages should 
be done away with, that he should be completely clothed and fed (in- 
cluding the evening meal) without any stoppage, and should receive 
his actual pay without any deduction whatever, except in the case of 
willful misconduct. Till this is done he will never be contented. 

It is here advisable to consider how that essential part of our army 
organization—viz., the condition that each regiment should have one 
battalion abroad and another at home to feed it—broke down, and how 
this can best be remedied. 

It arose from the permanent addition, some years ago, of three bat- 
talions to our army in India, and the (so-called) temporary addition of 
three more to our forces in the colonies. This upset the balance of 
seventy-one home to seventy foreign battalions, making the home bat- 
talions only sixty-five, to seventy-six on foreign service ; and this state 
of matters still continues. Of the different plans to meet this dif- 
ficulty, the one which seems the best is that suggested by the committee 
on recruiting,—viz., (1) To meet the temporary abstraction of three 
battalions for the colonies by establishing large depots for them; (2) 
To meet the permanent abstraction of three battalions for India, by 
giving two more battalions to the brigade of Guards, thus bringing up 
each of the Guard regiments to three battalions, and letting each regi- 
ment have always one battalion on foreign (Mediterranean) service.* 
Should it be considered inexpedient to touch the Guards, the best way 
to meet the difficulty (2) would be to turn three of our two-battalion 
regiments into four-battalion ones, thus enabling each to have two 
battalions always abroad. 

In connection with the regular army there remains only to consider 
the territorial system. To establish this in our army, and with our 
system of recruiting, has been a very difficult matter, but it is astonish- 
ing what progress it has already made. The writer has frequently 


5 As it isan anomaly to have a single battalion regiment in the line, it is 
worth considering whether it might not be advisable to complete the organization 
of the Guards by transferring the Cameron Highlanders to them as a rifle corps, 
retaining the distinctive marks of the Highland dress along with the green jacket 
of the rifles. 
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found himself, on riding at Aldershot up to a battalion with which he 
was unacquainted, able to tell at once, from the appearance of the men, 
from what part of the country it came,—for instance, if from York- 
shire, or from the south of the Thames. There are many regiments 
now which have a very strong county connection, and this is in many 
cases increasing steadily. Where it exists, it has been found that the 
advantage to the reserve men in getting employment in their own 
districts is great. It is often said, and with truth, that many regiments 
show but a small number of recruits as enlisted in their own districts, 
in the returns; but it must be remembered that the great flow of pop- 
ulation is from the counties to the towns; and from the towns, there- 
fore, the great mass of our recruits must come. In point of fact, a 
very large portion of the young men in every county go to the towns 
in search of work, and only take to the army in case they cannot find 
it. But this by no means prevents their joining their county regiment 
at the town-recruiting office. London is the great magnet which 
attracts young men, and it consequently furnishes about five thousand 
recruits annually. Nearly half the number of the men who volunteer 
from the militia also join their own county regiments, and as in 1890 
over thirteen thousand volunteered, some six thousand must have joined 
their own county corps in that year. Where this system has most 
completely failed is in Scotland, and that is because Scotland has lo- 
calized upon it a number of regiments out of all proportion to its pop- 
ulation, especially in regard to the Highland corps. This, it is only 
fair to say, is to a great extent the result of the very short-sighted 
action taken by the commanding officers of the kilted regiments, who, 
with the single exception of the Seventy-second and Seventy-eighth, 
now united into one as the Seaforth Highlanders, refused to join to- 
gether in pairs, as they were strongly urged to do by the military 
authorities, and so necessitated the addition of a non-Scottish battalion 
to each Highland one to make up a double-battalion regiment. This 
completely overwhelmed the already overburdened Scottish recruit- 
ing. 

We must now advert to the militia. At this moment the militia 
numbers about one hundred and two thousand men, and is therefore 
about thirty-three thousand under its establishment of one hundred 
and thirty-five thousand, and has in its ranks some thirty thousand 
who belong to the army reserve. On mobilization, therefore, it would 
be deficient of sixty-two thousand men. This is a most unsatisfactory 
state for our second line of defense, and one which loudly calls for a 
remedy, more especially as we depend upon this force for five brigades 
of our Third Army Corps, required for the home-defense scheme, and 
as of late years the recruiting has fallen off. It is evident, therefore, 
that a drastic remedy is urgently required to restore this invaluable 
force to a really efficient state. Now, the only one which will be effec- 
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tual is a partial recourse to conscription. Conscription for the regular _ 
army has never been resorted to in this country, and it may safely be 
said that, except in a case of dire necessity, it will never be; but it 
has always been held as applicable, in case of need, to the militia, and 
until within the last few years a bill had to be annually brought into 
Parliament to suspend its action. What is proposed now is to revert 
to the old Militia Conscription Act. It is most desirable, however, 
that it should be resorted to in the smallest degree that will meet the 
needs of the case, and that it should be made to bear as lightly as pos- 
sible upon the men drawn. For the present it would be advisable not 
to take into consideration the thirty thousand of the militia (really 
army) reserve. This is in each corps limited to one-fourth of the 
establishment. Leaving them out of view, the deficit left to be sup- 
plied would be thirty-three thousand men. To meet this it is sug- 
gested—1. That every effort should be made to bring the militia 
battalions up to their established strength by means of voluntary 
enlistment. 2. That the deficit still existing in each battalion be made 
up by the conscription. 3. That the conscript should be drawn for 
the usual term of service in the militia (six years), but should only be 
called out for training during the first three years of his engagement 
4. That after these three years he should pass into a real militia (not 
army) reserve for the remainder of his engagement, and be only liable 
to be called on to serve in periods of danger when the reserves of the 
regular army are embodied. 5. That the number drawn during the 
first three years should be that necessary to bring the militia, at the 
end of them, up to its proper establishment; that after these first 
three years the number requisitioned in each year should be only that 
required to keep it up to the establishment. 6. That the men to be 
balloted for should be taken, in the first instance, from those who have 
attained the age of eighteen, those of nineteen and subsequent years 
being only resorted to in the case of the former class not producing the 
required numbers. This would insure every conscript being free to go 
into any trade for a permanent living after his third training is fin- 
ished,—a point for the men, as some employers give the preference to 
those who have no annual training tie—and twenty-one is a good 
period in which to make a regular start in life. Even during his first 
three years the militia tie is but a slight one; for the first year being 
about two months, and for the succeeding years only one for training. 
There are employers who do not object to this for their hands, as in 
some trades (such as in cotton-mills) the gain to the men’s health from 
a month’s fresh air and exercise makes up for the temporary loss of 
labor. 7. That there should be no exemption from conscription, 
except in the case of men actually officers or “ efficients” in the volun- 
teers, and that only for so long as they remain officers or efficients. 8. 
The existing militia districts and establishments would need to be 
Vou. VII. N. S.—No. 6. 39 
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carefully revised, so as to secure that an equal percentage only of con- 
scripts should be called for from each. 

The advantages of these proposals are—1. That it would, in three 
years, bring the militia up to its full establishment, and keep it after- 
wards always at that. 2. That it would establish a regular reserve 
available only for the militia itself, which, beginning three years after 
the conscription was first employed, would, by the end of six, amount 
probably to thirty thousand men. 3. That after this period it would 
go on steadily increasing in proportion to the number drawn each year, 
until the expiry of what may be called the militia color-service of 
those first drawn began, after which it would become comparatively 
stationary. 4. That it would lead to an increase in the number of 
officers in the militia, as they would thereby escape being balloted for. 
5. That it would, in the same way, lead to a great increase in the 
number both of officers and men in the volunteers, as this would 
practically be the only means of securing one’s self from the action of 
the ballot. This would be particularly valuable, as bringing back to 
the volunteers the class of men who originally started that great move- 
ment, but who are now becoming scarce in its ranks. 6. That it would 
establish the machinery necessary for working the conscription, which 
would be of the utmost value should any great disaster or danger ever 
render it necessary for the country to put forth its utmost strength, as 
it would enable us to apply it to the regular army. 

It now only remains to notice the Volunteers. The importance 


of this force for defensive purposes cannot be exaggerated, and it is a 
matter of serious and national regret that it has of late years been 
falling off in numbers. It reached its highest point in 1887, and since 
then steadily declined, until 1891, when there was a small increase. 
Thus, it numbered in— 


Se ae 


Even more serious than this, however, is its great deficiency in officers, 
and the constantly-increasing difficulty in getting gentlemen of means 
to accept commissions as such. For the falling off in men two reasons 
may be assigned,—one, that the enthusiasm for the movement is some- 
what on the wane; the other, that the more stringent rules to secure 
efficiency have driven a good many of the less zealous members out of 
the ranks, The general result may be summed up in a few words. 
The force is slowly decreasing in numbers, but improving in efficiency. 
Nothing has done more to augment the value of the volunteers, and to 
increase their readiness to take the field, than the introduction of a 
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brigade organization and brigade camps. These changes have removed 
the former isolation of the force in single battalions, without any higher 
administrative unit, and have made it far more handy and ready for 
work in case of need. Another change has also been of great advan- 
tage,—viz., the formation of a considerable number of batteries of 
position. These are four gun-batteries of 40-pounders and 20-pounders, 
which, being horsed, can move anywhere with infantry. Some thirty- 
three of these batteries, we believe, have been already formed. The 
force is thus able, out of its own resources, to take up any defensive 
position complete with its own artillery. Moreover, the whole body 
has now been told off for the work it will have to do in the event of 
mobilization to meet invasion. Its garrison batteries, located on the 
sea-coast line, will then at, once move into our great maritime fortresses ; 
its mobile heavy batteries, located inland, will mostly hasten to the 
long line of selected defensive positions covering London from attack 
from the south and east coasts, where some nineteen or twenty brigades 
of volunteer infantry will have been already concentrated ; and to every 
one of the remaining battalions its place in garrison or for coast defense 
has been assigned. All this shows the advance made in the organiza- 
tion of our great citizen army; and the position assigned to a large 
portion of it for concentration, alongside our three army corps, on the 
line where it has been decided to meet the advance of an invader upon 
the capital, proves the trust placed in it by the military authorities. 
But while there is so much that is satisfactory in this direction, it 
is sad to mark the commencement of what seems to be a progressive 
decline in its numbers and the increasing dearth of officers. This 
latter point is most serious, because it strikes at and arises from the 
financial difficulties of the force. The money earned from govern- 
ment by the grant for efficients, etc., is barely adequate, even with good 
management, to cover the cost of the clothing and equipment of the 
men, and leaves no margin to meet the heavy but necessary expenses. 
of store-houses, drill-halls, office buildings, and band, which fall at 
present with crushing severity on the officers. When the movement 
orginated there was great enthusiasm among all classes in its favor, and 
numbers of rich and influential men contributed largely to start it, and 
many of them became officers in its ranks, But time has toned all this 
down, as is always the case in popular movements. These are excellent 
to start, but are never adequate to maintain, a force of the magnitude of 
our volunteer army. This can be done by government only, and the 
time is fast approaching when it must face the difficulty. The volun- 
teer, officer and man, gives his time to the state to constitute himself 
an efficient soldier; but having done this, his part ends. No officer 
should be called upon to pay anything for what is really necessary for 
the corps beyond his own uniform. All extravagance should be sternly 
repressed, but all really necessary charges should be at once and liber- 
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ally paid for,—that is, if the state wishes the force to be kept up. What 
now prevents gentlemen coming forward as officers, especially as com- 
manding officers, is the great expense necessarily incurred thereby ; and 
it is no easy matter to see how, even with the best intentions, the requi- 
site aid is to be given. Take as an example drill-halls. In large towns 
these are essential. Without them a corps would rapidly melt away ; 
but in different towns, and in different parts of the same town, the price 
of sites varies immensely. No uniform allowance for this purpose can 
therefore be given. Each case must be gone into on its own merits. In 
country districts, where the companies are scattered over long distances, 
drill-halls are not required ; but regimental stores, orderly-rooms, etc., 
are always required, and with them the price of sites and building must 
also vary. Bands are essential to keep up a corps and get recruits, but 
in some corps there is, no doubt, often much more expended than need 
be on them. In many regiments, also, there has been extravagance in 
drill-halls. What should be allowed is only a fair amount to purchase 
or construct a plain building of the necessary size and with the necessary 
requirements in the locality of the corps. Unless something of this sort 
is done the officers will surely and gradually fall away, and corps after 
corps will be dissolved from the pressure of accumulating financial diffi- 
culties. The class of men who now compose the mass of the volunteers 
has greatly changed since the movement began. At first those who came 
forward were of the same class as the yeomanry are now,—men com- 


paratively well off and able to provide their own uniforms. This, how- 
ever, has now ceased. The men belong to a class for whom everything 
must be provided. They can give nothing but their time. As was 
said, in treating of the militia, the readoption of the ballot in that force 
would do more to fill the ranks of the volunteers, both in officers and 
men, than anything else could. 


Our artillery, cavalry, and yeomanry have not been touched upon ; 
but this article is already too long to permit even a reference to the 
questions connected with these branches of the service. 


GENERAL Sir ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart., G.C.B. 





A LEGEND OF “OLD SEABROOK.” 


On Saybrook Point, long years ago, 

There lived—as I’ve good reason to know— 

A loyal man, come of loyal race 

That for hundreds of years, in many a place, 
Had spoke brave words, had done brave things— 
(Bold barons, then, de Pratellis hight, 

All in shining armor of steel bedight), 

Had feared their God and served their kings 
In knightly ways, till at last they came 

To till their fields and plant their name 

On old Connecticut’s blooming shore 

In sixteen hundred and thirty-four,— 

It was really “five,” but to make the rhyme 

I must put it a year before the time. 

Now, through this race there ran a strain 

Of wild Norse blood—they’d plowed the main 
With many a deep, blue, sparkling furrow, 
And eke their lands with a might as thorough ; 
They were bold and honest and Joving and true 
As brave men are,—quick-witted, too ; 

So some stayed at home to till the corn, 

While some—they that were sailor-born— 
Sailed over the sea for glory or gain, 
Sometimes for both, as will soon be plain. 


On Saybrook Point—as I said before— 

Lived Captain Pratt; and in the war 

We grandly call “ The Revolution” 

(As if we only, of all the nations, 

We only had found just that solution 

Of all the world-troubles and human vexations !) 
This captain had gone, in his own little craft,— 
I think ’twas a schooner, a fore-an’-aft,— 

To Boston market, to fetch supplies 

For the colony’s need ; so it came in this wise 
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That, sailing home in the pleasant September, 

He fell in with a “ Cruiser” and had to surrender. 
They put in a prize-crew and all sailed away 

From Saybrook and home straight for Halifax Bay! 
Now, the weather was lovely,—blue skies and all that,— 
But ’twas gloomy enough for poor Captain Pratt! 
He was left in his own little craft, it is true, 
But—what rights had a “ Yankee”? he very well knew! 
One lovely, bright morning—the coast was near— 
The sea was so smooth, the sky so clear, 

Somebody proposed they should go ashore 

For an hour or two—or even more. 

So it was said and so it was done— 

The anchor was dropped—they went, every one. 

*T was a deep, sheltered cove where the schooner lay, 
And they left her alone as they rowed away ; 

For to make all safe they took the “ Yankee!” 

But sly Captain Pratt said never a “thank-ye!” 
They hauled the boat carefully up on the beach, 
With the oars in the bottom, and just out of reach 
Of the waiting tide, just ready to turn 

With a soft, lazy rush,—like some rippling burn. 


I said it was lovely,—the weather, I mean ; 

But that would apply quite as well to the scene. 

The gay green of the trees and the velvety grass, 
Deep-blue overhead, the sea like glass, 

It was neither a day nor a time for watching, 

Not even a “ Yankee,”—who’s supposed to be hatching 
Some kind of a “ take-in,”—+this time ’twas “a go!” 

At the edge of the forest, one looked back,—and lo! 
Their boat! their one boat, half-way out to the schooner ! 
Oh, if they’d only looked five minutes sooner ! 

They prayed, and they begged,—tried shooting, and scolding ; 
’*T was all of no use,—the bold sailor was holding 

A straight course for home! and with that in his heart, 
All the prayings and shootings went wide of the mark. 


Once safely on board, he looked round to find— 
For, being a brave man, his heart was kind— 

Bag, basket, and bottle; then “ stowed them all full” 
With meat, biscuit, and so forth ; then started to pull 
Away back to the shore. He took care to land 

A long distance away from that part of the strand 
Where the Englishmen were. 
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Then he waved an “adieu,”— 
Tried to think he was sorry for leaving them, too. 
Then, slipping his cable and hoisting his sails, 
With a good breeze abaft, and fearing no gales, 
Away danced the schooner, a-sailing free,— 
Both “ Yankees” as happy as happy could be! 


So they sailed home,—and they tell to this day 
How “bold Captain Pratt” stole his schooner away. 


H. P. H. 
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RECOLLECTIONS AND INCIDENTS OF A 
CRUISE AROUND THE WORLD. 


(Concluded from page 451.) 


Thursday, 18th.—With the final exchange of treaties on the 16th, 
our minister’s duties at this point were brought to a close, and on the 
afternoon of this date (18th) we got under way for Shanghai, and on the 
22d anchored off the town of Woosung, twelve miles below the city. 
Here we remained, awaiting the official acknowledgment of the Presi- 
dent’s letter from Pekin, which reached Shanghai on the 8th of 
September, and was the cause of no little excitement among the Chinese 
officials. 

As the bearers of this important document approached the city, it 
was reported to the Tou-Ti, who at once summoned his officials and 
proceeded en masse to the gate, and there, kneeling, received and “ chin- 
chined” the letter, placed it in the “sacred tablet” for the night, and 
stationed a guard over it. 

On the morning of the 9th, after due preparations for the delivery 
of the letter, the official procession was formed in the following order,— 
viz., first came two men bearing the “robe of state,” followed by half 
a dozen others, who, for the want of a better term, I shall call 
“ mourners ;” following these were the officials, in sedan chairs, their 
attendants, on horses, bringing up the rear. 

On the back of one of these mounted men was strapped a yellow 
bundle containing the letter. As the procession approached the con- 
sulate one of these mourners began a doleful sound, a sort of funeral 
dirge, as though in great mental or physical agony, each one in turn 
taking up the melancholy refrain, and kept it up until they reached 
the house. 

Minister Ward had appointed the consul at Shanghai to receive 
the letter, which he did in the most thoroughly Oriental style, lifting 
the document to his head in the most reverential manner, in token of 
respect, and in all other forms strictly observing the rules and ceremonies 
of Chinese etiquette. 

The letter was duly acknowledged, and the official ceremony 
brought to a close. 

After a few minutes spent in friendly greeting, the party adjourned 
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to the lunch-room, where our consul, Mr. Smith, had prepared a 
sumptuous set-out. 

Ah, it was a proud hour in his history. The curtain had just fallen 
on the last act of a great diplomatic performance in which Smith had 
distinguished himself, and with the echoes of mental encores still ring- 
ing in his imaginative ears, he felt that there were yet new worlds for 
him to conquer. There were times and seasons when Smith would 
deign to ease up on his diplomatic “ backstay” and commune with 
ordinary mortals. It was on one such occasion that we learned he had 
a history, military as well as diplomatic, when he informed us that he 
was “Old Smith of the Buffalo Dragoons.” Now, it is well known 
that naval officers pay great respect to our diplomatic representatives 
abroad, though they may not be colonels, but when the rank and title 
of the diplomat is to be supplemented by that of the military, it becomes a 
little embarrassing to know which of the following designations will be 
most soothing and best fit his idiosyncrasy,—i.e., general, judge, consul, 
or colonel. 

From my experience, I am of the opinion that “colonel” has 
proven the most acceptable, as it (like la grippe) includes every- 
thing else in human nature, physical or mental. To merely state that 
the luncheon was a marked success will not convey a proper idea. It 
was immense ; everything was first-class and plenty of it. On these 
festive occasions, Smith was nothing if not patriotic, and especially so 
when he relaxed his official vertebrae. And yet, at times, in his 
speeches, he would soar with the great American eagle to dizzy 
heights, return again, wrap himself (figuratively) in the American flag, 
and, in words of burning eloquence, carry us back to the “ land of the 
free and the home of the brave.” The President of the United States, 
the emperor of China, our minister, Mr. Ward, the great American 
people, in short, “ all the world, and the rest of mankind,” were kindly 
remembered by him; there was nothing mean nor penurious about the 
colonel. At the conclusion of the day’s business and the festivities 
that followed, we made our arrangements to return to the ship, bade 
the colonel a long farewell, wondering, as we did so, whether we would 
ever see his like again. 

On the 10th of September, having received Mr. Ward and suite 
on board, we got under way for a cruise in the Chinese and Japanese 
waters, visiting Hong-Kong, Yokohama, Yeddo, Kanagawa, Naga- 
sakie, ete. In the mean time the question as to whether a Japanese 
commission would visit the United States had been much discussed on 
shore as well as on board ship, but nothing was definitely known until 
the 10th of October, when official information was received that a 
commission would go, that the 22d of February had been fixed as the 
day upon which they would be ready, and that the“ Powhatan” 
would carry them. Here was something definite after a somewhat 
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vexatious suspense. Immediate steps were taken to prepare accom- 
modations for them; the guns and carriages were sent below and 
cabins built on both sides the quarter-deck for the suite. The high 
officials were quartered in the ship’s cabins, The following list gives 
the name and rank of the officials. In addition to which there were 
fifty-two servants, making the total number of seventy-two Japanese, 
the first that had ever visited the United States officially. 

Simme Bujen-No-Kami, ambassador. 

Moragake-A wage-No-Kami, ambassador. 

Ogue-Bungo-No-Kami, chief censor, or spy. 

Morita Okataro, vice-governor. 

Naruse Censira, Skarhara Jhugoro, first-rank officers, belonging to 
the embassy. 

Hadaka Heisaburo, Osakbe Tetstaro, first-rank officers belonging 
to the censor. 

Matsmota Sannojio, Yoseda Sagosaimon, under-officers belonging 
to the embassy. 

Masudu Sunjiro, Tuge Hogero, under-officials of the vice-governor. 

Kuri-Sima-Hico-Hatsiro, Sewo-Zawa-Scogora, under-officials of the 
censor, or spy. 

Namura Gohatsiro, official interpreter. 

Tatich Tokujuro, interpreter. 

Tatich Onagero, interpreter. 

Doctors Moriyama, Kowaska, and Meoodaka. 

In addition to the twenty-two officials named above, there were 
fifty-two servants. 

On Thursday, February 9, the commission and suite came on 
board and took up their quarters. On the Monday following, Febru- 
ary 13, we got under way, homeward bound. A somewhat singular 
feature attending this homeward-bound start was a total absence of 
enthusiasm, not only with the officers, but the men as well. One 
sailor, at the capstan, did attempt the homeward-bound song, but it 
fell flat for want of co-operation, and, had it not been for the fifer, 
our departure would have reduced itself to a commonplace affair. 
While there seemed to be a lack of enthusiasm on the day of our de- 
parture, there was a very earnest wish that we would steam from 
Yeddo to San Francisco without a stop. This feeling was entertained 
by all the officers, from captain down, and in order that the coal-supply 
should not involve us in a disappointment, every available space was 
filled. The engineer’s calculations showed that, in steaming a certain 
number of knots every twenty-four hours, which was a possibility, we 
could easily reach San Francisco, and have coal to spare. Here was 
an opportunity for naval reputation. A United States man-of-war 
with the first Japanese commission that ever visited the United States 
on board. The first United States steamer that ever crossed the 
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Northern Pacific from Yeddo to San Francisco without a stop. Passed 
Midshipman Robert Boyd, Jr., was our acting master, and a capital - 
navigator ; his “ landfalls” were remarkable. The engineer, on watch 
in the engine-room, exercised the utmost vigilance in the expendi- 
ture of coal; unburnt coal from the ashes in ash-pits was gathered 
and burned ; in short, every expediency was resorted to in order to 
accomplish the one wish of all hands,—i.e., to reach San Francisco 
without a stop. We were three days out before we opened the coal 
bunkers, and had exceeded on each day the estimated number of knots 
without increasing the allowance of coal, although we had some bad 
weather. Thus matters were progressing in the most satisfactory 
manner, and so continued until the 27th. 

27th.—This day’s observation placed us in latitude 38° 40’ 55/’ 
N. ; longitude 162° 24’ 30” W., distant from San Francisco eighteen 
hundred and forty knots; only nine days more and we would be 
steaming through the Golden Gate into the harbor with at least four 
days’ coal in the bunkers. How gratifying the anticipation, what a 
charming realization of hope! What a reward for the labor and 
anxiety of the past fourteen days! How the name of “ Powhatan” 
would go “ thundering down the vista of time” to the latest naval gen- 
eration, ete. Alas! alas! how soon were these pleasing reflections to be 
crushed! At noon Boyd had determined the position of the ship and 
located it on the chart, explained distances, etc., as usual, when the 
commodore gave the order, “‘ Head the ship for the Sandwich Islands !” 
Could it be possible? Yes, it was too true. Everybody was astonished 
and disgusted. Boyd was charged to the muzzle with “damns” and 
other adjectives of more violent character, and could answer no ques- 
tions for a season ; all hands in the wardroom were in a profane and 
swearing mood (excepting the chief engineer, who was ignorant of the 
science). 

The wardroom was blue with d—ns young, d—ns old, d—ns hot, 
d—ns cold; d—ns tender, d—ns tough, when the cry went forth, 
“ Hold! it is enough.” 

When somewhat composed, the chief engineer asked an interview 
with the captain, in hopes to hear some reasonable explanation for the 
unlooked-for change in the ships course. He found the captain furious, 
striding back and forth in his cabin : “ Can’t tell you, sir,’ —“ Can give 
no explanation whatever,’—“ Know of no reason why we should go to 
the Sandwich Islands,”—“ It was the commodore’s orders,” etc.,—thus 
spake “honest George.” As soon as possible the chief engineer pre- 
pared and submitted a report, showing that the engineering department 
was in thorough order, everything working satisfactorily, etc., and that 
there was thirteen days’ coal in the bunkers. Attention was also called 
to the fact that it was very doubtful if coal would be found at the 
Islands, with which to steam to San Francisco. All this availed 
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nothing, we were ordered to the Sandwich Islands, and to the Sand- 
wich Islands we should and did go, reaching there on the 5th of March, 
and anchored off Honolulu. Now that we were at the Sandwich 
Islands, the “ burning” question of the hour was how were we to get 
to San Francisco with but three days’ coal in the bunkers and eight days’ 
steaming before us ? 

A conference was had with our consul, who informed us that there 
was no coal on the island, excepting a lot that had been sent out for 
Perry’s Japan expedition, and had been exposed to the weather so long 
that it was useless, and no attention had been paid to it. Upon exami- 
nation it had very much the appearance of brick-yard clay. A test was 
made on shore and it was ascertained that it would burn. We had 
excellent boilers, and it was received on board at a venture. 

On the 18th we left Honolulu, and on the 29th anchored in San 
Francisco harbor. 

On the following day, steamed up to the Mare Island Navy- Yard, 
coaled, provisioned, etc., and returned to San Francisco. 

On the 8th of April stood out to sea, and anchored in Panama 
harbor on the 25th. 

On the 26th the Japanese party bade us a final adieu, and took 
train for Aspinwall, where the United States steam-frigate “ Roanoke” 
was in waiting to convey them to New York. These gentlemen had 
made themselves very agreeable companions, and we felt some regret 
at the parting. 

On the 7th of May we left Panama; on June 1 anchored off Val- 
paraiso; on the 13th got under way and stood to sea. 

On the 19th, by dead reckoning, we were abreast of the Straits of 
Magellan ; weather thick and foggy. The captain very wisely deter- 
mined to push on around the Horn, and on the 21st doubled the cape, 
with Terra del Fuego close aboard ; the weather clear and cold, with a 


smooth sea. 
July 1 we anchored in the harbor of St. Catherine, Brazil. 


On the afternoon of the 16th got under way, and on the 19th 
anchored in Rio harbor. 

On the 2ist we left Rio for Philadelphia, and on the 15th of 
August, 1860, anchored off the old navy-yard. On the 16th the ship 
was inspected by that grand old naval hero, Commodore Charles Stewart, 
whose complimentary remarks upon the excellent condition of the ship 
were very gratifying to all hands. On the 17th stores were turned 
over to the navy-yard authorities. 

On the 18th we received our detachments, and left the good old 
ship to the mercy of the yard people. 

W. H. S#ock, 





THE CONQUEST OF A RICH COUNTRY. 


A Goon deal has been said and written about the conquest of Cali- 
fornia. It was a piece of good fortune to the United States, and added 
wealth untold to the Great Republic. The men of California had 
much to do in bringing about this most desirable result, but it was not 
until the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo that this was ratified, and the 
new territory became in fact American, instead of Mexican, soil. Our 
navy had a most important share in this work, and some of its officers 
won distinction. It is difficult to realize now how sparse the popula- 
tion was in 1846, and how far our troops operated from their base of 
supplies. The means of communication were limited, and it took a 
long time to hear from the seat of government. 

Captain John C. Fremont, with a command made up of moun- 
taineers and backwoodsmen, well mounted, had made his way beyond 
the Rocky Mountains, and had visited a portion of the Territory of 
Oregon ; but the winter approaching, and he seeing no safe and secure 
place in which to pass it, pushed his way south, and in the month of 
January, 1846, arrived within one hundred miles of Monterey, Cali- 
fornia, which is situated on the Pacific Ocean. As his animals needed 
recruiting, he determined to halt in the valley of the San Joaquin, 
which was well filled with game, and which he had previously ex- 
plored. Besides this, he found good water and an abundance of grass, 
articles which he mostly stood in need of. To avoid trouble, he left 
his party in the valley of the San Joaquin, and proceeded in person to 
Monterey to visit General De Castro, the military commander, where 
he explained his wants, and, as his was an expedition of a purely 
peaceful character, he having been sent out in the first instance by our 
government to make explorations of roads and routes leading from our 
Western settlements to the then far-off country of Oregon, De Castro, 
after some demur, gave his sanction to Fremont’s remaining for a time, 
and the latter left to join his little command of mounted men, thinking 
all was right, and that he would have no trouble. In this, however, 
he was mistaken. Scarcely had he left General De Castro before that 
wily Mexican sent out his messengers calling upon the people to rise 
and expel Captain Fremont and his little band of Americans. This 
news was immediately transmitted to Fremont, when he moved within 
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thirty miles of Monterey, and took a position on the San Juan Moun- 
tain, commonly called “Gavilan,” where he was enabled to overlook 
an immense extent of country, and where he unfurled the United States 
flag, determined to stand or fall in its defense. General De Castro 
approached with his forces, but did not attack Fremont; and, after 
remaining in a threatening attitude for several days, the Americans 
abandoned the mountain and started for Oregon. De Castro followed 
with a force which outnumbered Fremont’s six times over, and con- 
tinued on his trail for several days. 

Finally, however, De Castro gave up the pursuit, and Fremont 
continued on his course, his progress north being impeded by natural 
obstacles, and by the hostility of the Klameth Indians, who attached 
him, and killed and wounded several of his men. 

On the 9th of May he was overtaken by Lieutenant Gillespie, of 
the United States Marine Corps, who had made his way across the 
Republic of México from Vera Cruz to Mazatlan. From him he 
learned the condition of affairs in the United States, and the likelihood 
of a war with Mexico. Determining, therefore, to return and face the 
danger which threatened him in rear, and to protect the American 
settlers who lived on the banks of American River, whom De Castro 
had proclaimed his intention of expelling from the country, he re- 
turned to the Bay of San Francisco with his party. The security of 
his own men, and of his countrymen living in California, made it 
necessary that decided and prompt measures should be taken at once, 
and, after due deliberation, he determined to overthrow the Mexican 
authority in California. This took place on the 6th of June, 1846. 

Fremont commenced operations by seizing, on the 11th of June, 
a drove of two hundred horses, which was on its way to General De 
Castro’s camp in charge of an officer and fourteen men. He next 
attacked the military post of Sonoma, which was taken on the 15th 
of the same month, together with the garrison, consisting of General 
Vallejo, several officers and men, nine brass cannon, and two hundred 
and fifty stand of arms. Leaving a small guard at Sonoma, Fremont 
set out for American River, where he assembled the American settlers, 
and gained several volunteers from among them, for his party had 
up to this time been made up of but few men, but they were brave 
and determined. Hearing that De Castro intended to attack Sonoma 
during his absence, he started on his return. He received this news 
on the afternoon of the 23d of June, and before two o’clock on the 
morning of the 25th he was again at Sonoma, with ninety men, having 
ridden the intervening distance during that time. This was a remark- 
able cavalry march, He attacked the Mexicans under De la Torre, 
one of De Castro’s subordinates, defeated them near Sonoma, and he 
escaped after losing his boats and artillery, which had been spiked. 

Having succeeded in driving the Mexicans from the northern shore 
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of the bay, Lieutenant-Colonel Fremont (for he had been promoted | 
lieutenant-colonel of the regiment of mounted riflemen, now Third 
United States Cavalry) returned to Sonoma, July 4. He called the 
Americans together, and after explaining the state of affairs to them, 
a declaration of independence from Mexico was agreed upon, and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Fremont was chosen director of affairs. General 
De Castro, meantime, had established himself at Santa Clara, where 
he had thrown up an earthwork on the south side of the bay, having 
with him four hundred men and two pieces of cannon. The Americans 
decided to attack him, and, moving forward, they traveled one hundred 
miles in three days, and, reaching the American settlements at the 
forks of the Sacramento, learned that De Castro had abandoned his 
works at Santa Clara, and retreated to Los Angeles, near the Pacific, 
which place was the residence of the governor-general of the Californias 
and about four hundred miles south of San Francisco. Everything 
was prepared for following De Castro, when news of the declaration 
of war between the United States and Mexico reached Fremont, and 
that Commodore Sloat, who commanded the American squadron in 
the Pacific, had taken the different Mexican ports. Commodore Sloat 
Commodore Stockton, and Lieutenant-Colonel Fremont met together 
at Monterey in July, and soon after Sloat, whose health was very 
much impaired, returned to the United States. Stockton was left in 
command of the squadron, and co-operated heartily with Fremont. 

On the 25th of July, Fremont’s battalion was taken on board of 
the United States ship “Cyane,” and started for Los Angeles, where 
Governor Pico and General De Castro had assembled a large Mexican 
force. Fremont’s battalion was landed in due time at San Diego, but 
there he found it extremely difficult to procure a remount of horses. 
However, after much labor, he succeeded, and then started to join 
Stockton, who had landed at San Pedro, and who was drilling his 
sailors and marines for duty on land. While these officers were pre- 
paring themselves for battle, Stockton received some messages from 
De Castro. To these he replied, telling him he would attack him as 
soon as he had prepared his forces. Stockton started for Los Angeles, 
and sent word to Fremont to join him en route. The Americans, as 
they neared that place, learned that the Mexican leaders had become 
frightened, and were on their way farther south in the Republic of 
Mexico. Upon hearing this, Stockton and Fremont entered the city 
on the 15th of August, and on the 17th, Stockton issued a proclamation 
announcing the conquest of California, and promising a government 
similar to that of the Territories of the United States, as soon as it 
could be established. Stockton announced himself as governor, and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Fremont military commandant. 

In the mean time, Colonel Stephen W. Kearny had started from 
Fort Leavenworth, with a command of eight companies of dragoons 
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and some volunteers, for the conquest of New Mexico. The regular 
dragoons were well equipped, and without much difficulty overthrew 
the government at Sante Fé; after which Kearny pursued his march 
towards California, and entered the Territory in November, and halted 
for a short time to rest in the frontier settlements. He again started, 
and had a severe fight on the 6th of December with the Mexicans who 
had revolted under General Andres Pico, brother of the governor, in 
which he met with severe loss, Captains Johnston and Moore and 
Lieutenant Hammond, with sixteen men, being killed. Kearny, who 
had been promoted to the rank of brigadier-general, was twice severely 
wounded, besides several officers and soldiers. The fight took place at 
San Pascual. 

The restless and discontented Californians, knowing that Commo- 
dore Stockton’s force was small, and expecting help from Mexico, 
secretly organized an insurrection, with General Flores at their head, 
which broke out in October, 1846, in all of the country south of San 
Francisco, and commenced operations by expelling the small detach- 
ments of troops stationed at Santa Barbara, San Pedro, and Los Angeles, 
and attacking General Kearny. The latter, after the battle, joined 
Commodore Stockton at San Diego. 

Nearly all of the country was thus suddenly retaken by the 
Mexicans, and prompt measures were immediately adopted by Commo- 
dore Stockton for quelling the revolt and punishing the authors of 
the disturbance. 

His force consisted of only about three hundred seamen and one 
hundred marines, being all that could be safely taken from the ships, 
sixty men of the First Regiment of Dragoons (now First United 
States Cavalry), and two small companies of western backwoodsmen. 
This force, properly divided into companies, was incessantly drilled 
and prepared for action. In their desire to serve their country, they 
forgot all those prejudices which sailors usually entertain against the 
performance of the duties of a soldier, and in a short time were able 
to perform the daily duties of camp, the evolutions of a battalion, their 
loadings and firings, in a most creditable manner. But when the com- 
modore had proceeded thus far, other obstacles presented themselves ; 
for it was not in numbers only that the weakness of his little army 
consisted, but in proper arms, ammunition, tents, provisions, and 
clothing. The deficiency was in fact such as to render it inadequate 
to the purpose for which it was intended, and inferior to the enemy it 
was destined to meet. There was a general want of subsistence and 
quartermaster’s stores, money, and artillery. 

Commodore Stockton had a great task before him, and it was by 
no means certain that he would succeed. He was hopeful, however, 
and, being backed by the judgment of General Kearny, determined to 
hazard everything and bring California back to the condition it was in 
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before the revolt. Though not sanguine in every respect, the officers 
and men were faithful and true to their flag. 

The force having been duly organized, and ‘the commodore having 
arranged all of his plans, he commenced his advance from?San Diego 
on the 29th of December,-1846. He determined to capture the city of . 
Los Angeles in the first instance, as that was the capital of the country. 

After a laborious march of ten days, through a rough and moun- 
tainous country, in the midst of winter, the army reached the left 
bank of the San Gabriel River, where they found about seven hundred 
Mexican soldiers posted. ‘They were on the opposite bank in a strong 
and commanding position, ready to defend the passage. After having 
carefully examined the enemy, they were found to consist entirely of 
cavalry, drawn up in three lines, while a battery of four pieces of 
artillery was posted in front of the first line, on the summit of a hill. 
They were all to charge when the Americans reached the side of the 
river they were on, before they had time to form a line. 

Commodore Stockton’s men were formed in a square, with the 
artillery under Lieutenant R. L. Tilghman in front, the pieces being 
dragged along by the officers and men. Skirmishers were thrown out 
on the right, left, and front. In this order they entered the waters of 
the San Gabriel, which was at that point about three feet deep and 
fifty yards wide. There was a perfect shower of balls from the Mexi- 
can soldiers while they were in the water, and they received a vigorous 
charge when they reached the bank. This charge was received with 
firmness by the Americans, who immediately formed line and charged 
in turn, driving the enemy before them. General Flores endeavored 
to turn the Americans, but found it impossible to do so, and was com- 
pelled to fall back, leaving Commodore Stockton in possession of the 
field, upon which his men slept that night, being exhausted by their 
day’s work. 

The next day, the 9th of January, 1847, the little army continued 
its march towards Los Angeles. It had not proceeded far, however, 
before the enemy again made their appearance in front on the plains 
of Mesa, for the purpose of making a last stand in defense of their 
capital. The plains of Mesa afforded facilities and advantages to Gen- 
eral Flores for employing his cavalry, the pride and boast of the 
native Californians. 

After some skirmishing, in which General Flores displayed his 
splendid line of cavalry, the Americans advanced in the form of a 
square, within which were placed the baggage and beef-cattle. As 
soon as Flores discovered this movement, he prepared for a charge. 
All of his troops commenced advancing with regularity, constantly 
increasing their gait as they approached, until they advanced with the 
utmost speed, and gallantly charged with horrible yells from every 


point. Our troops repulsed this furious charge with great firmness, 
Vor. VII. N. S.—No. 6. 40 
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and the incessant fire of musketry and grape-shot caused such destruc- 
tion and disorder in their ranks that they were compelled to fall back, 
and then fled from the field in confusion, never to return again. 

In these conflicts three Americans were killed and fifteen wounded. 
Among the latter were Brevet Major A. H. Gillespie, of the Marine 
Corps, and Lieutenant Stephen C. Rowan, of the navy, who was act- 
ing as major. He afterwards became vice-admiral, and rendered im- 
portant services to his country. 

Commodore Stockton and General Kearny did everything to inspire 
the men by their conduct and example. The loss to the enemy was 
very considerable, but has never been exactly ascertained. 

The renowned city of Los Angeles now surrendered without fur- 
ther resistance, and the troops entered and took possession. This was 
on the 10th of January, 1847, and the United States flag was once 
more seen floating in triumph over the city ; the whole country was 
redeemed from the dominion of Mexican troops. A civil government 
was now formed by Stockton over the whole country. Pains were 
taken that California should not again fall into the hands of the 
Mexicans. 

In March the First Regiment of New York Volunteers, under 
Colonel J. D. Stevenson, arrived in the country, and the different com- 
panies were distributed so as to prevent another uprising. Companies 
A and B, under Lieutenant-Colonel Henry S. Burton, were sent to 
La Paz, in Lower California; Company C, under Captain John E. 
Brackett, to Sonoma. Company D also went to Lower California 
with the lieutenant-colonel. Companies E and G, under Colonel Ste- 
venson, with regimental head-quarters, were stationed in Los Angeles. 
Company F, under Captain Francis J. Lippett, took post at Santa 
Barbara; Company I, Captain William E. Shannon, at Monterey ; 
and Companies H and K, under Major James A. Hardie, at San 
Francisco, occupying the old Presidio built for the Mexican soldiers. 

On the 13th of January, Don Andres Pico, commander-in-chief of 
the California forces remaining in California, entered into terms of 
capitulation with Lieutenant-Colonel Fremont, at Couenga, by which 
the Californians surrendered themselves, delivered up their artillery, 
arms of all kinds, and returned peaceably to their homes, conforming 
in all things to the laws and regulations of the United States, and 
engaged not again to take up arms during the war between the United 
States and Mexico, to assist and aid in placing the country in a state 
of defense and tranquility, and that all prisoners should be released. 
These stipulations were approved by Commodore Stockton. Thus 
peace and quietness were restored throughout the country. 

To the prisoners who had broken their paroles Commodore Stockton 
said, “‘ You cannot be ignorant of how much you deserve punishment, 
but I am not insensible of your peculiar situation. In consideration 
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of this and the obligations of humanity, I have granted your pardon , 
and permit you to return to your homes. Let your gratitude be mani- 
fested, not in words, but in your future good conduct.” 

The prisoners bowed, and their actions seemed to say that their 
faithfulness in future should exceed, if possible, the commodore’s noble 
generosity. Never was clemency more properly or judiciously exer- 
cised, and more truly appreciated. A civil government was now formed 
over the territory, and the commodore returned to the east in June, 
1847. After his departure, Colonel Richard B. Mason, of the First 
Regiment of Dragoons (now First Cavalry), became ex-officio governor. 

It may be said of Stockton that he possessed one of the clearest 
minds of any man that ever visited California. He was fertile in 
resources, prompt in execution, and foresaw events with remarkable 
clearness. No matter what difficulties environed him, he never seemed 
baffled, but kept on his course patiently and hopefully. No man could 
have been better fitted for the times, and he seemed to inspire every- 
body with confidence. He was one of the greatest men our republic 
has produced. 

The conquest was complete. It gave to us great power on the 
Pacific coast, and opened up, as it were, a new world. Our interests 
and our strength broadened, and the products of the country proved 
of great value to the world at large. Never before had our republic 
made such advancement, and never before had such immense riches 
been added to any country. 

ALBERT G. BRACKETT, 
Colonel U.S.A. (retired). 
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THE BOARDING, CAPTURING, AND BURNING 
OF THE GUNBOAT “UNDERWRITER.” 


In January, 1864, the Confederate naval officers on duty in Rich- 
mond, Wilmington, and Charleston were aroused by a telegram from 
the Confederate Navy Deparment, to detail three boats’ crews of picked 
men and officers, who were to be fully armed, equipped, and rationed for 
six days: they were to start at once by rail for Weldon, North Caro- 
lina, reporting on arrival to Commander J. Taylor Wood, who would 
give further instructions. 

So perfectly secret and well guarded was our destination, that not 
until we had all arrived at Kingston, North Carolina, by various rail- 
roads, did we have the slightest idea of where we were going, or what 
was the object of the naval raid. We suspected, however, from the 
name of its commander, that it would be “ nervous work,” as he had a 
reputation for boarding, capturing, and burning the enemy’s gunboats 
on many previous occasions. 

Embarking one boat after another on the waters of the Neuse, we 
found that there were ten of them in all, each manned by ten men and 
two officers, every one of whom was vigorous, fully alive, and keen 
for the prospective work. Now we felt satisfied that it was going to 
be “ hand-to-hand” fighting ; some Federal gunboat was to be boarded 
and captured by us, or we were to be destroyed by it. 

Sunday afternoon, February 1, 1864, about two o’clock, we were all 
quietly floating down the narrow Neuse, and the whole sunny Sabbath 
evening was thus passed, until at sunset we landed on a small island. 
After eating our supper, all hands were assembled to receive instructions. 
Commander Wood, in distinct and terse terms, gave orders to each boat’s 
crew and its officers just what was expected of them, stating that the 
object of the expedition was to that night board some one of the enemy’s 
gunboats, then supposed to be lyirig off the city of Newbern, now nearly 
sixty miles distant from where we then were, by water. He said that 
she was to be captured without fail. Five boats were to board her on 
either side simultaneously, and then, when in our possession, we were to 
get up steam and cruise after other gunboats. It was a grand scheme, 
and was received by the older men with looks of admiration, and with 
rapture by the young midshipmen, all of whom would have broken out 
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into loud cheers, but for the fact that the strictest silence was essential to | 
the success of the daring undertaking. 

In concluding his talk, Commander Wood solemnly said, “ We must 
now all pray,” and thereupon offered up the most touching appeal to 
the Almighty that it has ever been my fortune to have heard. I can 
remember it now, after the long interval that has elapsed since then. 
It was the last ever heard by many a poor fellow, and deeply felt by 
every one. 

Then embarking again, we now had the black night before us, our 
pilot reporting two very dangerous points where the enemy had out 
pickets of both cavalry and infantry ; we were charged to pass these 
places in absolute silence, our arms not to be used unless we were fired 
upon ; and then, in that emergency, we were to get out of the way with 
all possible speed, and pull down stream in order to surprise and cap- 
ture one of the gunboats before the enemy’s pickets could carry the news 
of our raid to them. 

In one long line, in consequence of the narrowness of the stream, 
did we pull noiselessly down, but no interrupting pickets were discov- 
ered, and at about half-past three o’clock we found ourselves on the 
broad estuary of Newbern Bay. Then closing up in double column, we 
pulled for the lights of the city, even up to and close in and around the 
wharves themselves, looking, but in vain, for our prey. Nota gunboat 
could be seen,—none were there. As the day broke we hastened for 
shelter to a small island up the stream about three miles away, where 
we landed upon our arrival, dragged our boats into the high grass, 
setting out numerous pickets at once. Theremainder of us, those who 
were not on duty, tired and weary, threw ourselves on the damp ground 
to sleep during the long hours that must ee intervene before we 
could proceed on our mission. 

Shortly after sunrise we heard firing by infantry; it was quite 
sharp for an hour, and then it died away. It turned out to be, as we 
afterwards learned, a futile attack by our lines under General Pickett 
on the works around Newbern. We were obliged to eat cold food all 
that day, as no fires were permissible under any circumstances, so all 
we could do was to keep a sharp lookout for the enemy, go to sleep 
* again, and wish for the night to come. 

About sundown one gunboat appeared on the distant rim of the 
bay ; she came up, anchored off the city some five miles from where we 
were lying, and we felt that she was our game. We began at once to 
calculate the number of her guns and quality of her armament, regard- 
ing her as our prize for certain. 

As darkness came upon us, to our great surprise and joy, a large 
launch, commanded by Lieutenant George W. Gift, landed under the 
lee of the island; he had, by some curious circumstance, been left 
behind, but, with his customary vigor and daring, impressed a pilot, 
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and, taking all the chances, came down the Neuse boldly in daylight 
to join us in the prospective fight. His advent was a grand acquisi- 
tion to our force, as he brought with him fifteen men and one 
howitzer. 

We were now called together again, the orders to each boat’s crew 
repeated, another prayer was offered up, and then, it being about nine 
o’clock, in double column we started directly for the lights of the gun- 
boat, one of which was distinctly showing at each masthead. Pulling 
slowly and silently for four hours, we neared her, and as her outlines 
became distinct, to our great surprise we were hailed, “ man-of-war- 
fashion,” “Boat ahoy!” We were discovered, and, as we found out 
later, were expected. 

This was a trying and testing moment, but Chain Wood was 
equal to the emergency. Jumping up, he shouted, “Give way hard! 
Board at once!” The men’s backs bent and stsnighaened at the oars, 
and the enemy at the same moment opened upon us with small-arms. 
The long, black sides of the gunboat, with men’s heads and shoulders 
above them, could be distinctly seen by the line of red fire, and we 
realized immediately that the only place of safety for us was on board 
of her, for the fire was very destructive. Standing up in the boat with 
Commander Wood, and swaying to and fro by the rapid motion, were 
our marines firing from the bows, while the rest of us, with only pistol 
in belt, and our hands ready to grasp her black sides, were all anxious 
for the climb. Our coxswain, a burly, gamy Englishman, who by 
gesture and loud words was encouraging the crew, steering by the tiller 
between his knees, his hands occupied in holding his pistols, suddenly 
fell forward on us dead, a ball having struck him fairly in the fore- 
head. The rudder now having no guide, the boat swerved aside, and 
instead of our bows striking at the gangway, we struck the wheelhouse, 
so that the next boat, commanded by Lieutenant Loyall, had the 
deadly honor of being first on board. ‘Leading his crew, as became 
his rank, duty, and desire, he jumped and pulled into the gangway, now 
a blazing sheet of flame, and, being near-sighted (having lost his 
glasses), stumbled and fell prone upon the deck of the gunboat, the 
four men who were following close upon his heels falling on top of him 
stone dead, killed by the enemy’s bullets ; each one of the unfortunate * 
fellows having from four to six of them in his body, as we found out 
later. Rising, Lieutenant Loyall shook off his load of dead men, and 
by this time we had climbed up on the wheel-house, Commander 
Wood’s long legs giving him an advantage over the rest of us; I was 
the closest to him, but had nothing to do as yet, except to anxiously 
observe the progress of the hand-to-hand fighting below me. I could 
hear Wood’s stentorian voice giving orders and encouraging the men, 
and then, in less than five minutes, could distinguish a strange syn- 
chronous roar, but did not understand what it meant at first; but it 
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soon becamg plain. “She’s ours! she’s ours!” everybody crying at 
the top of their voices, in order to stop the shooting, as only our own’ 
men were on their feet. 

Jumping down onto the deck, I slipped in the blood and fell on 
my back and hands; rising immediately, I caught hold of an officer 
standing near me, who with an oath collared me, and I threw up 
his revolver just in time to make myself known. It was Lieuten- 
ant Wilkinson, who the moment he recognized me exclaimed, “I’m 
looking for you, doctor, come here.” Following him a short distance 
in the darkness I examined a youth who was sitting in the lap of 
another, and in feeling his head I felt my hand slip down between 
his ears, and to my horror discovered that his head had been cleft in 
two by a boarding-sword in the hands of some giant of the forecastle. 
It was Passed Midshipman Palmer Saunders, of Norfolk. Directing 
his body and those of all the other killed to be laid out aft, on the 
quarter-deck, I went down below looking for the wounded in the ward- 
room, where the lights were burning, and found half a dozen with 
slight shots from revolvers. By the time I had finished my examina- 
tion, a half-hour had elapsed, when, again ascending to the deck, I 
heard the officers of the various corps reporting to Commander Wood ; 
for immediately after the capture of the vessel, according to the orders, 
the engineers and firemen had been sent down to the engine-room to 
get up steam, and Lieutenant Loyall, as executive-officer, with a number 
of seamen, had attempted to raise the anchor, cast loose the cable which 
secured the ship to the wharf, just under the guns of Fort Stephenson, 
while the marines, in charge of their proper officers, were stationed at 
the gangways and guarding the prisoners. The lieutenants, midship- 
men, and others manned the guns, of which there were six 11-inch, 
as it was the intention to convert her at once into a Confederate man- 
of-war, and under the captured flag to go out to sea, to take and 
destroy as many of the vessels of the enemy as possible. But all our 
well-laid plans were abortive ; the engineers reported the fires out, and 
that it would be futile to attempt to get up steam under an hour; and 
Lieutenant Loyall, too, after very hard work, reported it useless to spend 
any more time in trying to unshackle the chains, as the ship had been 
moored to a buoy, unless he could have hours in which to perform the 
work. Just at this moment, too, to bring things to a climax, the fort, 
under which we found that we were moored, bow and stem, opened 
fire upon us with small arms, grape, and solid shot ; some of those who 
had escaped having reported the state of affairs on board, and this was 
the result. 

In about fifteen minutes a solid shot or two had disabled the 
walking-beam, and it then became evident to all that we were in a trap, 
to escape from which it depended on hard work and strategy ; how to 
extricate ourselves in safety from the thus far successful expedition was 
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the question, but events proved that our commander was qual to the 
emergency. 

Very calmly and clearly he directed me to remove all dead and 
wounded to the boats, which the several crews were now hauling to the 
lee side of the vessel, where they would be protected from the shots 
from the fort. The order was soon carried out by willing hands ; they 
were distributed as equally as possible, each boat in charge of its own 
proper officer, and subjected under that heavy fire to that rigid disci- 
pline characteristic of the navy, manned by their regular crews ; and as 
they lay in double lines hugging the protected lee of the ship as closely 
as possible, it was a splendid picture of what a body of trained men 
can be under circumstances of great danger. 

After an extended search through the ship’s decks, above and below, 
we found that we had removed all the dead and wounded ; and then, 
when the search was reported ended, Commander Wood, still on deck 
giving his orders, although the fire from the fort was very deadly and 
searching, called up four lieutenants to him, to whom he gave instruc- 
tions as follows: ‘Two of them were to go below in the forward part 
of the ship, and the other two below in the after part, where from 
their respective stations they were to fire the vessel, and not to leave 
her until her decks were all ablaze; then at that juncture they were to 
return to their proper boats and report. 

The remainder of us were lying on our oars while orders for firing 
the ship were being carried out, and soon we saw great columns of red 
flame shoot upward out of the forward-hatch and wardroom, upon 
which the four officers joined their boats. Immediately by the glare 
of the burning ship we could see the outlines of the fort, with its de- 
pressed guns, and the heads and shoulders of the men manning them ; 
as the blaze grew larger and fiercer, their eyes were so dazzled and 
blinded that every one of our twelve boats pulled away out into the 
broad estuary, safe and untouched ; then we all realized fully our adroit 
and successful escape. 

Some years after the affair I met one of the Federal officers who 
were in the fort, and he told me that they were not only completely 
blinded by the flame, which prevented them from seeing us, but were 
also stampeded by the knowledge of the fact that there were several 
tons of powder in the magazine of the vessel, which, when it exploded, 
would probably blow the fort to pieces; so, naturally, they did not re- 
main very long after they were aware that the ship had been fired. 
This all occurred as we had expected; we in our boats at a safe dis- 
tance of more than half a mile, saw the “ Underwriter” blow up, and 
distinctly heard the report of the explosion ; but those at the fort, a short 
distance from the ship, had, luckily for them, sought a safe refuge. 

Fortunately there were no casualties at this stage of the expedition. 
I boarded boat after boat in my capacity of surgeon, attending to the 
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requirements of those who demanded immediate aid, and I witnessed 
many amusing scenes, for among the prisoners were some old men-of- | 
warsmen, former shipmates of mine in the Federal navy years before, 
and of the other officers also; their minds were greatly relieved when 
I made known to them who their captors were, and that their old sur- 
geon was present, and as a natural consequence they would be treated 
well, 

Continuing to pull for the remainder of the night, we sought and 
found, by the aid of our pilot, a safe and narrow creek, up which we 
ascended, and at sunrise hauled our boats upon a beach; there we 
carefully lifted out our wounded men, placed them under the shade of 
trees on the grass, and made them as comfortable as possible under the 
circumstances. Then, as soon as we had partaken of our breakfast, 
of which we were in so much need, we laid out the dead, after | 
carefully washing and dressing them; all hands were called, a long 
pit was dug in the sand, funeral services were held, the men buried, 
and each grave marked. We remained there all that day recuperating 
our exhausted muscles, and when night came again we embarked on 
our return trip; all through that night and the four succeeding ones 
we cautiously pulled up the rapid Neuse, doing most of our work in 
the darkness, until, when near Kingston, we could with impunity pull 
in daylight. 

Arriving at Kingston, the boats were dragged up the hill to the 
long train of gondola-cars which had been waiting for us, and then 
was presented an exhibition of sailors’ ingenuity. The boats were 
placed upright on an even keel lengthwise on the flat cars, and so 
securely lashed by ropes that the officers, men, and even the wounded, 
seated in them as if on the water, comfortably and safely made the 
long journey of a day and two nights to Petersburg. Arriving there, 
the boats were unshipped into the Appomattox river, and the entire 
party floated down it to City Point, where it debouches into the James. 
It was contemplated that when City Point was reached, to make a dash 
at any one Federal gunboat, should there be the slightest prospect of 
success ; but learning from our scouts on our arrival, after dark, that 
the gunboats and transports at anchor there equalled the number of 
our own, at least, we had to abandon our ideas of trying to make a 
capture, and were compelled to hug the opposite bank very closely, 
where the river is nearly four miles wide, and in that manner slip up 
the James, pulling hard against the current. By the next evening we 
arrived, without any further adventure, at Drury’s Bluff, where we 
disembarked ; our boats were shown as mementoes of the searching fire 
we had been subjected to, for they all were perforated by many Minie 
balls, the white wooden plugs inserted into the holes averaging fourteen 
to each boat engaged; they were all shot into them from “stem to 
stern,” lengthwise. 
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Among the many incidents that occurred on the trip there were two 
which left a lasting impression on my mind, and to this day they are 
as vivid as if they had happened yesterday. As we were stepping into 
the boats at the island that night, the lights of the gunboat plainly 
visible from the spot on which we stood, a bloody, serious action in- 
evitable, several of the midshipmen, youth-like, were gayly chatting 
about what they intended to do, joyous and confident, and choosing 
each other for mates to-fight together shoulder to shoulder, when one 
of them, who stood near me in the darkness, made the remark, as a con- 
clusion, as we were taking our places, “ I wonder, boys, how many of 
us will be up in those stars by to-morrow morning?” This rather 
jarred on the ears of us older ones, and looking around to see who it 
was that had spoken, recognized the bright and handsome Palmer 
Saunders. Poor fellow, he was the only one who took his flight, though 
many of the others were severely wounded. 

On our route down to Kingston by rail we were obliged to make 
frequent stops for wood and water; at every station the young mid- 
shipmen swarmed into the depots and houses, full of their fun and 
deviltry, making friends of the many pretty girls gathered there at 
once, who asked all manner of questions as to this strange sight of boats 
on cars filled with men in a uniform new to them. The young gentle- 
men explained very glibly what they were going to do,—* To board, 
capture, and destroy as many of the enemy’s gunboats as possible.” 
“Well, when you return,” replied the girls, “be sure that you bring 
us some relics,—flags, etc!” “Yes, yes! We'll do it,” answered the 
boys. “ But what will you give us in exchange?” “ Why, only thanks, 
of course!” “ That won’t do !—Give us a kiss for each flag, will you ?” 
With blushes and much confusion, the girls consented, and in a few 
moments we were off and away on our journey again. On the return 
trip, the young men never for an instant forgetting the bargain they 
had made, manufactured several miniature flags. We old ones pur- 
posely stopped at all the stations we had made coming down, in order 
to see the fun. The young ladies were called out at each place, and 
after the dead were lamented, the wounded in the cars cared for, then 
the midshipmen brought their flags, recalled the promises made to them, 
and demanded their redemption. Immediately there commenced a 
lively outburst of laughter, denials, a skirmish, followed by a slight 
resistance, and the whole bevy were kissed seriatim by the midshipmen, 
and, but for the whistle of the train warning them away, they would 
have continued indefinitely. 


D. B. Conran, M.D., 
Late U.S.N. and CSN. 





AMONG OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


VicE-ADMIRALJURIEN DE LA GRAVIERE was a great loss to the French 
navy, to French society, and to French literature. We believe that 
he was the first seaman who was a member of the Academy. He was 
also a member of the Academy of Sciences, and was maintained upon 
the active list until his death, at eighty, on account of having com- 
manded in chief against the enemy. He had commanded in every 
part of the world, and had participated in many memorable events of 
our epoch. He was a most charming writer, and his “Cruise of the 
‘ Bayonnaise’” is as good in style as any of his later works. He was 
chief of staff to Admiral Brouat in the Black Sea, and he commanded 
at the blockade of the Adriatic, during the Franco-Italian campaign 
against Austria, It was with great misgivings that he took command 
of the Mexican Expedition. If his clear sense of the impolicy of the 
occupation had been accepted, France would have been spared a great 
mortification, and Maximilian might, to-day, have been living happily 
at Miramar. His action in concluding the convention of Soledad 
was at first disavowed by the Imperial government of France; but 
upon his return he had no difficulty in showing Louis Napoleon and 
his cabinet that he had acted for the best interests of their country. 
He was too strong a man to be made a scape-goat for political reasons ; 
and so he was put in command again. After Sedan, and the peace, 
he became the director of the Depot of Charts and Plans, at Paris. 
Jurien de la Graviére was not wedded to tradition. He saw, among 
the first, the wants of the new naval system, and worked hard in its 
behalf. He was the liberal patron of bright young officers, and took 
care that their ideas should have fair play, and he was devoted to all 
the true, interests of the French navy. His historical works upon 
that subject are, for their truthfulness and completeness, the equals of 
any, in any language, while elegant in style and diction. To the end 
of his long life he continued to show this interest in his profession, 
while he worked, in many directions, for the welfare and progress of 
the French merchant-marine, and exhibited an unflagging interest in 
the progress of French yachting. This he considered, very justly, to 
be a school of intelligent men, who, in time of war, would give their 
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services as pilots in the intricate navigation of the French coast, as 
well as be useful in other ways. 


It would be something of a shock for readers of the battles of “the 
’45”—who imagine unbreeched “ Hielanmen,” claymore in hand, and 
with tartan kilts steeped in gore, dying for Pringe Charlie—to read 
what Dr. Russell says about such a rig, in the Army and Navy Gazette. 

He says, “‘ A Southron, but a Scot,” makes a very smart attack, 
which Lord Archibald Campbell would consider flat blasphemy, not 
only on ‘ ostrich-plumes,’ ‘ kilts,’ and ‘ spats’ as military adjuncts of a 
fighting soldier’s dress, but goes for the abstract ‘ Highlander’ gener- 
ally, so far as to deny that any of the Scottish chiefs, from Bruce and 
Wallace down to Clyde, had aught to do with clans, clansmen, tartans, 
or bagpipes. I don’t know of one who was a kilted Highlander. 
Does any one think the Leslies, Keiths, Bairds, Abercrombies, Napiers, 
Gillespies, Stewarts, Moores, Clydes,—any of the famous leaders of 
men at home and abroad for the last three hundred years,—any more 
than the Adam Smiths, David Humes, Burnses, or Walter Scotts, or 
other philosophic and literary glories of our country were Highlanders ? 
Ido not believe Lord Archibald Campbell can find, in or out of 
Inverary Castle, the authentic portrait of a Campbell, or of a chief of 
a clan, in ‘the garb of old Gael,’ which has not been painted within 
the last one hundred and fifty years. The Celts of the Highlands had, 
no doubt, distinctive tartans. They may have had sporrans, skene- 
dhus, and such like appendages, but the ‘spats’ and ostrich-plumes 
and feather-bonnets worn by Highland regiments are as foreign to 
Scots as ostrich-eggs on a moor, or French milliners’ chapeaue on 
Highland lassies. The Scots knights of Bannockburn and Flodden 
Field wore armor like their English enemies. It was an obvious im- 
possibility for soldiers to ride in kilts,—and they did not try. The 
ideal, being evoked by fantastic costume-mongers, theatrical managers, 
and predilections for the sentimental side of the Jacobite struggle, 
resembles the Hielandman of 1500-1600 as much as Bailie Nicol 
Jarvie, of the Saut Market of Glasgow, resembled the Rob Roy of Sir 
Walter Scott, or Cameron of Lochiel the traditional Highlander before 
a tobacconist’s shop.” 

The first Highland regiment which the writer ever. saw was in 
Canada,—more years ago than he likes to think of,—and they seemed 
to be, for the most part, regular Scotchmen, with sandy hair, high 
cheek-bones, fine, hairy red legs, and stalwart forms. But their uni- 
form seemed sadly unfitted for the Canadian summer, when mosquitoes 
are rife, and, of course, they wore some other garb in a Canadian 
winter. 

Since then we have seen such regiments in Malta and Gibraltar, 
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but years had elapsed, and the stalwart “ Sawnies” had, for the most 
part, been replaced by less brawny and less long-shanked privates, who 
were evidently not Scotch, but, to judge from words overheard, most 
evidently cockneys. 


One of the mysteries of life is how the average officer of the army 
and navy manages to get on with the pay he receives. It is true that 
the stipend is large, even handsome, compared with the pay of many 
foreign services; but in the latter there are ten men who have some 
private means, or family assistance, to one who is so situated with us. 

Yet our officers manage, somehow, to present a respectable front to 
the world, and have few “ black sheep” among them. Their credit is 
good, and tradesmen in Dan would not be so anxious to send articles to 
Beersheba if experience did not show them that they would be paid,— 
including express charges. 

Few civilians think of the expenses to which an officer is put for 
his uniform, his constant change of station, his necessary hospitalities, 
and a dozen other matters outside the expenses of a family, should 
he be bold enough to indulge in such a private luxury. He is classed 
in the public mind with the salaried class,—with the government clerk, 
or manager of a commercial business,—whose social responsibilities and 
relations are of entirely different character, for the most part, and who 
is at least at liberty to choose whether extraordinary expenses shall be 
incurred or not. 

In the days long “ before the war,” when a lieutenant in the navy 
received the salary of fifteen hundred dollars, at sea, and twelve hun- 
dred dollars when on shore-duty, the difference between the pay of 
such an officer and the ordinary employé was not so great. But see 
how things have changed! When the writer was in his “ twenties,” 
in the good city where we write to-day (and where all the real com- 
forts of life are as cheap as anywhere to be found, and the luxuries as 
well), a man- who had one hundred thousand dollars, well invested, 
was considered rich. He could educate his family, contribute to local 
charities, take part in all public movements, keep a carriage, and give 
handsome entertainments. People with five hundred thousand dollars 
were rare. Millionaires could be counted on the fingers of one hand. 
Yet military and naval officers were honored members of the society 
of that day. 

Most civilians think that naval officers have a “jolly time,” seeing 
foreign places, and being invited to courts, balls, opera-boxes, and 
dinners. Sometimes this is really so, but people forget that hospi- 
talities must be returned,—and “there’s the rub!” The “ mess bill,” 
whatever it is, and the “ wine bill” must be paid on the first of each 
and every month. And then comes the “entertainment” question. 


> 
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Since hospitalities must be returned, an assessment of ten dollars or 
twenty dollars comes. The entertainment is successful,—thanks to the 
novelty of the entertainment to people tired of such things on shore. 
The officers, fortunately, have the band at their disposition, lots of 
flags, rifles, and warlike emblems, and the services of their own trained 
stewards and servants, which takes off from expenses wonderfully. 
The ball is a success, and some senator, who is then traveling with his 
daughters, is delighted, radiant, indeed, and full of spread-eagle ; but 
when it comes to a vote upon naval matters, he may get up in his place 
and say that naval officers live quite well enough, and that he thinks 
they have enough pay. The simple solution of the matter would be 
to have a discretionary fund for entertainment. The amount might be 
regulated by the station, and the customs there. But the fund should 
be under control of a “council of officers.” The writer’s sea-going 
days are long over, so he cannot be suspected of any personal interest 
in this suggestion. 


That excellent paper, the Army and Navy Journal, some time ago 
announced a fact which should give pause to the defamers of our mili- 
tary service. We hear so much criticism, and even abuse, of that 
service from sources which are, to be sure, incompetent to judge, that 
it gives us great pleasure to make the following quotation, which 
should set at rest, for a time, certain fault-finders. 

The journal quoted says, “ Probably for the first time since the 
organization of the Military Academy does the army register show not 
a single major, of the twenty-five majors of infantry, to be a graduate. 
In fact, the non-graduates stand as three to one of the field-officers of 
the line, there being only forty-one graduates among the one hundred 
and fifty colonels, lieutenant-colonels, and majors of cavalry, artillery, 
and infantry now in commission. The additional fact that twenty of 
these officers rose from the ranks in the regular army certainly goes to 
show that the army is not the aristocratic institution some people would 
try to make us believe.” 

At country recruiting stations, such an extract as a “ leaflet” might 
not be amiss. : 

A complication of military law that probably never occurred before 
has fallen in France, in February last, no doubt to the great disgust of 
the judge-advocates, “ or those serving as such,” in the French army. 
The United Service Gazette thus summarized the matter : 

“ A curious difficulty has arisen in consequence of the president of 
the French republic having taken upon himself to commute the 
penalty of death, to which a French soldier was sentenced by court- 
martial for striking an officer. M. Carnot, it appears, has commuted 
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this sentence into one of hard labor for life. Private Gugel, however, 
stands upon his rights as a soldier to be shot, and refuses the equivocal 
clemency extended to him. Having once been respited, it is clear 
Gugel cannot now be shot, and, not having been tried for a civil crime, 
he cannot be sentenced to hard labor (travaux forcés), which is unknown 
in the military code. The offense for which he was tried was a purely 
military crime, and, as such, could only be punished by the next pen- 
alty, travaua publics. It is true that assassins and Communists sen- 
tenced to travaua forcés spend their time with passable content in New 
Caledonia, whilst the time of military convicts is less agreeably spent 
in Algeria and the more unhealthy French colonies, but if the Conseil 
d’Etat, to which the solution of the difficulty has been referred, decides 
that a military prisoner can legally refuse a respite, it may equally 
pronounce M. Carnot’s commutation as illegal, and, if so, the astute 
Gugel may possibly get off scot free.” 


The Cosmopolitan recently had an article (a posthumous one, by the 
way, for the author, Mr. F. H. T. Bellew, died before it was published, 
to the great loss of illustrated journalism) upon old magazines. Noticing 
one of the year 1833, he quotes among the news items, ‘“ An outrage 
was recently committed on the person of the President of the United 
States by Lieutenant Randolph, of the United States Navy. ... 
This is the first instance of an assault.on a President of the United 
States, and, as might be expected, meets with universal reprobation.”’ 

The magazine erred in saying that Randolph was a lieutenant in 
the navy. He had been one, but was summarily dismissed for some 
breach—we do not now remember what. 

The facts of the assault were as follows: The President was 
going down in the steamboat to Fredericksburg, Virginia, where he 
was to lay the corner-stone of the long-neglected monument to the 
mother of Washington. The steamboat, on her regular trip, touched 
at Alexandria, and Randolph, who had been lately dismissed, came on 
board and went down below to the cabin, where the President was 
seated, reading the newspapers. He approached the table as if to 
salute the President. “ Excuse my rising,” said General Jackson, who 
did not know the ex-lieutenant personally. Randolph made no reply, 
but began to take his glove off. ‘Never mind your glove,” said the 
general, and held out his hand. Then Randolph thrust his hand vio- 
lently at the President’s face, intending to pull his nose. The captain 
of the steamboat seized Randolph, and there was quite a scuffle, during 
which the table was broken. Randolph’s friends then got hold of him 
and hurried him on shore. As. the passengers collected, the general 
said, “ Had I known that Randolph stood before me, I should have 
been prepared for him, and I could have defended myself. No villain 
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has ever escaped me before, and he would not, had it not been for my 
confined situation.” There was some blood on the general’s face, but 
he remarked that he was not much hurt. Soon after the assault of 
Randolph, he said that he had hurt his side in trying to rise. At this 
time—1833—General Jackson was more than sixty-six years of age. 

A citizen, who was present, said, “If you will pardon me, in case 
I am tried and convicted, I will kill Randolph for this insult to you, 
in fifteen minutes.” 

“No,” the President said, “I can’t do that. I want no man to 
stand between me and my assailants, and none to take revenge on my 
account. Had I been prepared for this cowardly villain’s appearance, 
I can assure you all that he would never have the temerity to under- 
take such a thing again.” 

No doubt, “ Old Hickory” would have been as good as his word. 
No one ever doubted his courage, whether in battle or in his many 
personal encounters. 

Randolph was never prosecuted for the assault. 




















We do not remember to have heard, or read, that in all the digging 
done by our troops in the Civil War the plow was employed to assist 
in making temporary defensive works, but very likely such means were 
occasionally used. ' 

It would be most likely to be of use in a very thickly settled agri- 
cultural country, of course, and when the plows were at hand. 
Whether the idea is novel or not, the génie civil suggests whether 
plows might not be useful, in addition to regular intrenching tools, 
for hasty field-works, in a very short time, with the men of a company 
employed merely in throwing up the loosened earth into a parapet. 













We lately saw, at the rooms of the Pennsylvania Historical Society, 
a sword, which had been deposited by a relative of the late Rear-Ad- 
miral William B. Shubrick for safe-keeping. Accompanying it is a reso- 
lution of the Thirty-sixth Congress, first session, December 5, 1859, 
being a resolution of consent to the acceptance by Captain W. B. Shu- 
brick, of a sword presented by Captain-General and President Urquiza, 
of the Argentine Confederation,—Justo José de Urquiza,—for “his 
approbation of the distinguished character’ of the recipient. The 
sword in question was worn by Urquiza on the occasion of the signing 
of the new act of confederation of the Argentine States. It is a very 
heavy, sabre-shaped weapon, more in the style of the swords of honor 
of the French armies of the Revolution and First Empire, than those 
usually seen as presentation swords. Urquiza’s name is engraved upon 
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the first band of the scabbard, which is of silver, with gold mountings. 
The grip is black leather, with silver wire. The sword is two feet 
eight and three-quarter inches in length. 

The writer well remembers General Urquiza’s appearanceas an inter- 
mediary, during the Paraguay Expedition. He came down to meet the 
advance of the American vessels, arriving on the left bank of the wide 
river just before sunset, with thousands of horsemen in their red caps 
and ponchos, driving before them, with their lances, the cattle, which 
were their rations, and making a great dust. It was a picturesque 
sight, as the setting sun glanced upon the ponchos and lances of these 
gauchos. As evening came on they lighted fires of the giant thistle, 
and other dry plants, and that shore seemed alive with them. Their 
master was Urquiza, the lord of Entre Rios. It did not suit him that 
active hostilities should take place between the great republic of the 
North and Paraguay, then freshly under the dictation of the younger 
Lopez. As an influential “borderer” he offered his services of medi- 
ation, and, after some time, things were arranged. Our own civil war 
rendered very dim the recollection in the public mind of the largest 
expedition which ever left our shores for foreign parts, and which the 
writer has partially described in the first series of this magazine. 

Urquiza lived but two years after these events. He was assassi- 
nated in 1861. Born in Entre Rios, he was, what was rare among his 
countrymen, an educated man. But he was a true gaucho, before all. 
A defender of the Federal principle, he became a favorite of the 
Dictator Rosas, of Buenos Ayres. Urquiza became the dictator of 
Entre Rios, his native province, in 1846, although he ruled under the 
title of governor. He monopolized most of the business of the 
fertile province, lived in a castle, and had retainers in any number, ready 
to do his bidding. At last he quarreled with Rosas, who was going 
through one of the periodical farces of resigning, to be immediately 
re-elected. Urquiza, of Entre Rios, and Visarosa, of Corrientes, took 
him at his word, this time, and declared against him, when he wanted 
to seize the supreme power for another indefinite period. At Monte 
Caseros, on the 3d of February, 1852, with an army of thirty thou- 
sand men, he defeated Rosas overwhelmingly, and the “tyrant” and 
his well-known daughter, Manuelita, took refuge on board an English 
ship. He ended his days in the south of England. Urquiza’s assas- 
sination took place in consequence of the same series of upturnings, 
then always going on in that country. 

A very few years after Rosas had taken flight from the Argentine 
Confederation, the writer, walking along a street in Buenos Ayres, saw, 
in the window of a shop,a stout yellow pamphlet, entitled “ Vida y 
Diabluras del Tyranno Rosas.” Entering the shop, we possessed our- 
selves of the book, which was a terrible arraignment of Rosas for 
his wholesale murders and other acts of utter illegality, carried on for 
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so long a time under a system of intimidation worthy of Francia 
himself. The reflection naturally arose,—suppose the writer of this 
brochure should happen to fall into the hands of Rosas, should he re- 
turn to power, as was not then impossible, what would happen to 
him? If “El Tyranno” happened to be busy, the offender might 
have had the luck to be shot ; but if he was at leisure to devise punish- 
ment, he would had him torn to pieces by wild horses, or hacked to 
death by dull machétes. 


The past season in littoral Brazil has been one of the’ most un- 
healthy that country has ever known. Yellow fever has been rife, 
especially in the port of Santos, to a degree seldom known before. It 
seems strange that Brazil should have so long escaped the scourge 
which has now taken permanent hold there. There are many officers 
living who served on the Brazil station when Rio Janeiro and Bahia, 
if warm, were as healthy ports as any in the tropics. Whether intro- 
duced to Brazil by the stream of emigrants of 1849, as some say, or, 
as seems more probable, by a slaver from the African Bissagos or the 
Isles de Los, it broke out in Rio in 1849, and found there just its 
nidus. The writer was in Rio in March, 1850, when vessels were 
lying in the bay absolutely without a living person on board of them 
and Death ruled the hour, afloat and ashore alike, with the bright sun 
shining and the picturesque mountains looking down upon a scene 
which realized some of the descriptions of the plague in medieval 
times. 

When first the plague broke out, and for months afterwards, the 
penitential and funeral processions, and the constant tolling of bells 
and intoning of services in the streets, kept up the panic which natu- 
rally seized the population. After a time, about March, 1850,—the 
autumn of that climate,—a little more sense was shown. The au- 
thorities had funerals quietly conducted, mostly at night, while a small 
paddle-steamer visited the vessels in the harbor once or twice a day,— 
the hearse for “ poor Jack,” who was interred, with scant ceremony 
and a good deal of quick-lime, in Three-Fathom Bay. 

In Santos, always an unhealthy spot, from its situation, but a con- 
venient port for the shipment of coffee, it appears that this year the 
authorities were unable to grapple with the epidemic. The Rio News, 
in speaking of the situation, remarks : 

“The local authorities of Santos and the State authorities of Sao 
Paulo must admit the conclusion that they have themselves mostly to 
blame for the disaster. The enormous accumulation of merchandise 
at that port, the blocking of the streets and railway, the lack of fa- 
cilities for unloading and storing of merchandise, the apathy and indif- 
ference of officials and every one else connected with the service of dis- 
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charging, storing, and transporting merchandise,—all this could have 
but one end. An extraordinary accumulation of vessels followed, and 
in the midst of all these, a port-improvement contractor went on 
dredging up the accumulated filth of years from the bottom to deposit 
it along the banks. In the best and coolest of seasons this would have 
resulted in sickness in the shipping, but when we add to this the in- 
tense heat of a summer in Santos, it must be seen that yellow fever 
was inevitable.” 

In Rio Janeiro, at the same time, the deaths became abnormally 
great in number, and the recurrence of the disease with such regularity 
and virulence in that port is a disgrace to the country. Even in 1859- 
60, when the writer last served there, it had become an impossibility to 
give a ship’s company liberty either in Rio Janeiro or in Bahia. Being 
detained at the North during the unhealthy season for paramount 
reasons, the flag-ship in which he was serving tried the “ liberty” ques- 
tion with sorry result on two occasions. 

In the present unsettled state of Brazilian politics, it may become 
necessary for our ships to remain in some of the ports during the par- 
ticularly unhealthy months of January, February, and March, and we 
wish the ships’ companies well out of it if their duty requires them to 
stop there at that time. The lovely scenery—the Corcovado and the 
Sugar Loaf, the Organ Mountains, the lush growth of vegetation, and 
the splendid bay dotted with islands—will not make up for the presence 
of the “ whited sepulchre” in front of which they are lying, with the 


green and yellow flag flying everywhere, which, to some sensitive souls, 
suggests bile and fever. 


Mr. James Payne, in his always amusing “ Note-Book,” says, 
“The new tent adopted by the German army is divisible into two 
portions, each of which is to be used as a great coat. It is rather 
heavy, but that inconvenience will cheerfully be endured in view of 
the comfort to be derived from it at night. Moreover, it is calcu- 
lated that it will promote good-fellowship in the army. When 
one’s comrade carries half one’s tent about him, one naturally be- 
comes interested in his whereabouts as evening approaches. Quite 
a new emotion will now belong to the searcher of a well-fought 
field. ‘Is it your father, or is it your brother, that you are looking 
for among these prostrate persons?” ‘I am looking for neither of 
them, but I am very anxious about the other half of my tent, which 
is lying about here somewhere.’ ” 

Mr. Payne probably thinks such tents a brand-new invention, 
and does not know that generations of soldiers, of several nationalities, 
have sweated under their burden. We believe that they have seldom 
proved very useful in the strain of march, battle, and bivouac. 
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The occupation of Tonquin has cost France a pretty penny, and 
a great many valuable lives, without its being very apparent to the on- 
lookers where she found her profit, and no nation particularly envied 
her her rather unhealthy possessions. But, if it be true—and it is 
asserted on good authority that it is true—that there is an abun- 
dance of coal of most excellent quality in Tonquin, they have become 
‘ possessed of a mine of wealth more valuable than gold- or tin-mines, 
The coal is said to be quite hard,—something like our Cumberland coal,— 
and to be near the surface, so as to be obtained by simply cutting ter- 
races. There is said to be thirty million tons actually in sight. Labor 
is cheap, of course, and, as the French government is about to subsi- 
dize the work, there is a probability of Tonquin coal being soon the 
main supply of the East, at a very handsome profit, for large vessels 
can load it at wharves at any stage of tide. 

In case of war, this discovery and exploitation puts a new face 
upon operations in the East. There is no lack of: coal in Japan,—in 
fact, that empire now supplies a large part of that used in the East ; 
but this Tonquin coal is said to be far superior to any of the Japanese 
bituminous fuel, while the Japanese anthracite has not yet been 
brought into use, and its qualities seem not very well known. In 
case of war, as we have said, the advantage the French would have in 
their stores of fuel, ready to their hand, and stored in a place which is 
practically unapproachable by an enemy, is enormous. And this re- 
minds us that, whenever we have any rumors of diplomatic difficulties, 
the necessity of coaling-depots abroad is urged in the daily journals 
which are enlightened enough to understand the question. But the 
moment affairs assume a temporarily peaceful aspect the whole matter 
is forgotten. It is only by “hammering” that the thing will be done. 
The average Congressman would rather do anything than take a broad 
view. Most of them are bound in their little circle of interest, and 
local politics, or “silver,” or “ tariff,” or some other matter, seems so 
much more important than the security of the country at large. Some 
day we shall have a rude awakening from this dolce far niente on the 
subject of fuel-stations. Then there will be crimination and recrimi- 
nation, and many will say, “I told you so!”—which will be no great 
satisfaction, if millions or billions have to be paid out as ransom. The 
Nicaragua Canal seems to be looking up just now. There are num- 
bers of intelligent people who do not see that, if that canal is opened, 
it means for us an entire change in policy, especially in naval policy. 
Then we will have to make haste to procure, at a vastly enhanced 
price, coaling-stations which we might have had for a song any time 
in the last twenty-five years. 

The “ cross-roads” legislation reminds us of the old saying about a 
woman’s driving a spirited horse,—“ She can do it very well, so long 
as nothing happens.” 
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The mention of the Nicaragua Canal reminds us of the proposed 
internal coast-line canals upon our Atlantic coast. Ship-canals are 
gaining in favor, after a long eclipse, as water-borne transportation is 
recognized as being so much cheaper for many of the great staples, 
such as coal, iron, petroleum, and breadstuffs. But a large part of the 
argument in their favor hinges upon the ability, by their means, to 
speedily and safely concentrate a number of guns upon any threatened 
point. In this view the eastern coast-line canals are not to be con- 
sidered in the same light as the Nicaraguan, or that of Suez, strictly 
interoceanic in their use. 

In case of war the English government would find it a difficult 
matter to maintain such an army in Egypt as would serve to protect 
every part of the Suez Canal without stripping some other garrisons 
equally important. If a superior fleet were to hold Port Said, no 
land-force could protect the canal. A neutral vessel, which might 
happen to sink there, would settle the business. Like conditions would 
obtain in Nicaragua. Are we, or are we soon going to be, prepared for 
such a state of things as would be required in case of threatened 
movements against that canal ? 

But apart from any Nicaraguan question, there is no doubt we 
could defend and should sorely need, in case of an attempted blockade 
of our eastern ports, a water-way capable of passing large-gun vessels, 
free from any chance of destruction of such a.way by a coup-de-main. 
Such a way we have now, only requiring improvement by giving 
larger locks and greater depth. 

During the early part of the Civil War the “ Naugatuck,” with the 
Stevens gun, which loaded below and was elevated by machinery to 
deliver its fire, went from New York Bay to Hampton Roads by means 
of the canals and river and bay routes. To be sure, she did not ac- 
complish much, for the gun came to grief almost the first time it was 
ever used against the enemy. But the gun-platform was moved sev- 
eral hundred miles, under her own steam, to the desired position with- 
out any exposure either to the dangers of the sea or the violence of 
enemies. 

There is nothing doubtful about the use of these water-ways, either 
for commerce or for war. The same may be said of an enlarged Erie 
Canal, and of one from Lake Michigan to the Mississippi. They are 
declared upon competent authority to be capable of self-support in time 
of peace, if enlarged sufficiently to permit the passage of vessels of 
size. It is said that for many years the Erie Canal has been main- 
tained and operated as a check upon the possible extortion of the rail- 
roads, but if steam vessels of sufficient tonnage to make their running 
profitable could be loaded in the great Jakes and deliver their cargoes 
alongside ocean steamers in New York, the canal could not fail to be 
profitable, and we should be able to operate speedily in case of diffi- 
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culty to the northward of us. It is no new idea. It has been dis- 
cussed by competent engineers, and by military and naval men. The 
thing is to do it, instead of building a custom-house at Sunk Island or 
“ public buildings” at South Squankum. 


There was an appreciative and well-deserved review of Captain 
Bourke’s “On the Border with Crook” in a late number of the 
Atlantic Monthly. Before approaching the subject itself, the reviewer 
makes some remarks about our little army which seem to us worth 
repeating. He says, “There never has been adequate public recogni- 
tion of the inestimable service rendered by the small United States 
regular army in the Indian campaigns of the last forty years. With 
the close of the war with Mexico we acquired, substantially, our 
present national limits; but these limits held good only as against 
foreign powers. The great area between the Mississippi and the 
Pacific was still a wilderness, held by powerful tribes of singularly 
warlike and blood-thirsty savages. Year by year the frontier of civili- 
zation was pushed westward across this wilderness ; year by year the 
map showed growing areas of civilization in isolated tracts on the 
Pacific coast and in the mining districts of the Rocky Mountains, until 
within the last half-dozen years the westward extension of the frontier 
has been pushed so far forward as to make it join with many of these 
hitherto island-like areas. The expression, “on the frontier,” which, 
for more than a century of our national existence, had a most definite 
and significant meaning, is now meaningless, for the frontier itself no 
longer exists. 

“This marvelously rapid westward extension of our people across 
the continent would have been impossible had it not been for the quiet, 
faithful, uncomplaining, often heroic, and almost always absolutely 
unnoticed service rendered by the regular army. Abreast of the first 
hardy pioneers, whether miners or cattle-men, appeared the West 
Point officer and his little company of trained soldiers ; and the more 
regular settlers never made their appearance until, in campaign after 
campaign, always very wearing and harassing, and often very bloody 
in character, the scarred and tattered troops had decisively overthrown 
the Indian lords of the land. Save for the presence of the regular 
army, a large portion of the territory inclosed within the limits of the 
flourishing States of the great plains and the Rockies would still be in 
the possession of hostile Indians, and the work of settlement in the 
West could not have reached its present point. 

“The lonely little posts on the waters of the Platte, the Powder, 
the Yellowstone, the Columbia, or the Colorado, where, for many 
weary years at a time, the soldiers wearing the national uniform lived 
and warred and died, with quiet endurance, surrounded by the desola- 
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tion of vast solitudes and menaced by the most merciless of foes, have 
now either been abandoned, or are the seats of flourishing towns which, ° 
but for the exertion of these soldiers, would never have come into 
being ; and the memory of the deeds done during the lonely years of 
peril fades as rapidly as the log-walls of the cantonments crumble. 
They attracted scant notice at the time, in the roar of our huge and 
busy national life; and they were forgotten almost as soon as done. 
Yet their consequences were of far-reaching importance, and it is emi- 
nently fitting that they should be appropriately commemorated.” 


The number of service journals now published by our army and 
naval service evidence a very laudable and healthy interest in their 
professions by the services at large. If it were not so, such periodi- 
cals would die a speedy natural death. Their support is a “ volunteer 
movement,” and they are not required by “ regulations,’—the more 
credit, then, to those who do support them. The last of the kind to 
appear is the “Jowrnal of the United States Artillery, published by 
authority of the staff of the Artillery School,” and printed on their 
own press at Fort Monroe. 

To give an idea of its scope, we will mention such articles, in the 
first number, as “ The Effect of Wind on the Motion of a Projectile,” 
by Lieutenant Ruckman, First Artillery; a translation from the 
French of Captain Gossot upon “The Determination of the Velocities 
of Projectiles by Means of Sound Phenomena ;” “Our Artillery Or- 
ganization,” by Lieutenant Simpson, adjutant Second Artillery; 
“Range Tables for the Twelve-Inch Cast-Iron B. L. Mortar,” by 
Captain Ingalls, of the First Artillery; “The Chilean Navy,” by 
Lieutenant H. C. Davis, of the Third Artillery, with book-notices, ete. 

The writer confesses that he has not read much of this very well 
printed and attractive-looking first number, for the reason that ever 
since he emerged from that slough of despond, otherwise the junior 
class at college, he has had a holy horror of mathematics. The very 
sight of a 7/ is sufficient, after so many years, to induce a cold 
shudder, while— 


“V,.= Vet V2 + 2V 7 vceosé= Vy cos. 6,” 


if seriously taken hold of, would be calculated to place him on a sick- 
bed for a week, at least. 


Alice Morse Earle, in her very interesting “Sabbath in Puritan 
New England,” gives some interesting particulars in regard to the 
armament of these hardy settlers. “For many years,” she says, “after 
the settlement of New England the Puritans, even in outwardly tran- 
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quil times, went armed to meeting; and to sanctify the Sunday gun- 
loading they were expressly forbidden to fire off their charges at any 
object on that day save an Indian or a wolf, their two ‘ greatest incon- 
veniences.’” After relating how a portion of the men, under the law 
of 1643, had to come armed to church for the protection of the con- 
gregation, she goes on to say that the “sentinels were ordered to keep 
their matches constantly lighted for use in their matchlocks.” They 
also wore “coats basted with cotton-wool, and thus made defensive 
against Indian arrows.” 

In Connecticut, in 1692, the Legislature ordered one-fifth of the 
soldiers to come armed to meeting, and that nowhere should be present 
as a guard at time of public worship fewer than eight soldiers and a 
sergeant. In Hadley the guard was allowed a pound of lead and a 
pound of powder to each soldier. 

Bullets were made common currency at the value of a farthing, in 
order that they might be plentiful and in every one’s possession. The 
colonists were enjoined to determine in advance what to do with the 
women and children in case of attack, “that they do not hang about — 
them and hinder them.” The farmers were forbidden “ to have more 
arms at home than men to use them.” ‘The half-pikes were to be 
headed, the whole ones mended, and the swords and “all piercing 
weapons furbished up and dressed.” It was ordered that the “ door of 
the meeting-house next the soldiers’ seat be kept clear from women and 
children sitting there, that if there be occasion for the soldiers to go 
suddenly forth, they may have free passage.” The soldiers sat on 
either side of the main door, a sentinel was stationed in the meeting- 
house turret, and armed watchers paced the streets. Three cannon 
were mounted by the side of this “church militant,” which must 
strongly have resembled a garrison. 

Military duty and military discipline and regard for the Sabbath, 
and for the house of God as well, did not always make the well- 
equipped occupants of these soldiers’ seats in New Haven behave with 
the dignity and decorum befitting such guardians of the peace and pro- 
tectors in war. Serious disorders and disturbances among the guard 
were reported at the General Court on June 16, 1662. One belliger- 
ent son of Mars, as he sat in the meeting-house, threw lumps of lime, 
perhaps from the plastered chinks in the log-wall, at a fellow-warrior, 
who, in turn, very naturally kicked his tormentor with much agility 
and force. There must have ensued quite a free fight all around the 
meeting-house, for “ Mrs. Goodyear’s boy had his head broke that day 
in meeting, on account of which a woman said she doubted not the 
wrath of God was upon us.” 

After all, we see that the Puritans were human, to a certain extent. 
They began the military exercises of “training-day” with solemn 
prayer and psalm-singing, and drank “ flip” afterwards. The Salem 
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sentinels had English armor, owned by the town,—corselets, gorgets, 
and tasses. Each suit cost “twenty-four shillings a peece.” The sentry 
wore a “bandileer,” which was a neat’s-leather belt over the right 
shoulder and coming down under the left arm. This bandileer sus- 
“tained twelve boxes of cartridges, and a well-filled bullet-bag. Each 
man bore either a “ bastard musket with a snap hance,” a “long fowl- 
ing-piece with musket bore,” a “full musket,” a “ barrell with a match- 
cock,” or a leather gun. Other weapons there were to choose from, 
mysterious in name,—“sakers, minions, ffaulcons, rabinets, murthers 
(or murderers, as they were sometimes appropriately called), chambers, 
harquebusses, carbins.” All these and many other death-dealing ma- 
chines did our forefathers bring and import from their war-loving 
fatherland to assist them in establishing God’s Word and extermi- 
nating the Indians, but not always, alas! to aid them in converting 
those poor heathen. 

The armed Salem watcher, besides his fire-arms and ammunition, 
had attached to his wrist by a cord a gun-rest, or gun-fork, which he 
placed upon the ground when he wished to fire his musket, and upon 
which that constitutional kicker rested when touched off. He also 
carried a sword and sometimes a pike, and thus heavily burdened with 
multitudinous arms and cumbersome armor, could never have run 
after or from an Indian with much agility or celerity, though he could 
stand at the church door with his leather gun, an awe-inspiring figure, 
and he could shoot with his “harquebuss” or “carbin,” as we well 
know. 

E. SHIPPEN. 
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Readers of the ‘United Service’ are 
cordially invited to contribute to this de- 
partment items of either fact or fancy, 
grave or gay, instructive or only enter- 
taining ; in short, any literary flotsam and 
jetsam likely to interest our subscribers. 


A Paradise for Retired Army 
Officers. 


Muvcs# has been said and written re- 
garding the delightful climate of South- 
ern California; but most of the literature 
on this subject has been published and 
distributed by real-estate and other cor- 
porations interested in the sale of lots, 
lands, etc. As the writer is not in the 
real-estate or any other business, he 
would be pleased if, through this article, 
the attention of army officers may be 
called to the desirability of locating in 
Southern California, when they shall 
have retired from active service. 

The following quotations are taken 
from an article by William A. Edwards, 
M.D., of San Diego: 

“The unusual equability of the Coast 
region, with San Diego as an example, 
will be apparent from the following 
statements compiled from the U.S. Sig- 
nal Service reports at San Diego : 


TEMPERATURE. 


Mean. Max. Min. 
67.82 88° 47° 
66.9 8 650 
69.2 72 56 
July “ 73.2 8 56 
August “ 76.7 89 62 
Sept. “ eocee Ue 91 54 
Oct ame ; 80 652 
nee, * ’ 8 46 
+ 69 40 
Jan. J 66 85 
77 8638 
74 41 


April, 1889 
May “ 
June “ 


‘“‘The so-called rainy season in this 
section usually begins in November,— 
October may have presented a few slight 


showers,—and it lasts until about the 
middle of April. One must remember, 
however, that this rain-period is not one 
of continuous down-pour, but is pleas- 
antly interspersed with bright, warm 
days and dazzling sunshine, and, above 
all, that the rain is most liable to fall at 
night.’’ The average yearly rainfall at 
San Diego is eleven inches. ‘‘ With these 
figures one can readily appreciate the 
fact that there are few days during the 
winter months on which one cannot be 
ont of doors for at least a portion of the 
twenty-four hours. It is a well-known 


fact that a thermometrical heat which 
would be enervating in other localities, 
is stimulating in Southern California. I 
cannot better conclude this hasty sketch 
of the climatic conditions of Southern 
California, with San Diego as an ex- 
ample, than by quoting the words of 


Charles Dudley Warner: ‘I do not 
know whether the San Diego climate 
would be injured if the hills were covered 
with forests and the valleys were all in 
the highest and most luxuriant vegeta- 
tion. The theory is, that the interaction 
of the desert and ocean winds will al- 
ways keep it as it is, whatever man may 
do. I can only say that, as it is, I doubt 
if it has its equal the year round for 
agreeableness and healthfulness in our 
Union; and it is the testimony of those 
whose experience of the best Mediter- 
ranean climate is more extended and 
much longer continued than mine, that 
it is superior to any on that inclosed sea. 
About this great harbor, whose outer 
beech has an extent of twenty-five miles, 
whose inland circuit of mountains must 
be over fifty miles, there are great varia- 
tions of temperature, of shelter and ex- 
posure, minute subdivisions of climate, 
whose personal fitness can only be at- 
tested by experience. There is a geni- 
ality about it for which the thermometer 
does not account, a charm which it is 
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difficult to explain. Much of the agreea- 
bility is due to artificial conditions, but 
the climate man has not made nor 
marred. 

‘‘¢Tt is a true marine climate, but a 
peculiar and dry marine climate, as tonic 
in its effect as that of Capri, and I be- 
lieve with fewer harsh days in the win- 
ter season.’ ”’ 

Dr. Edwards continues as follows: 

“The county of San Diego presents 
within its boundaries various altitudes, 
as seen in the following table, in which a 
few localities are selected as examples : 


City of San Diego . . . sea level to 225 feet. 
Santa Maria Valley ™ 
Alpine ° 
Cuyamaca District ... 
Strawberry Valley 
Tauqwitz Valley 
Tamarack Valley 
Mount San Jacinto 


. 4,500 to 4,700 “* 


“ 
“ 
“ 


“ 


“ At an altitude of about 2500 feet, and 
on the highest peak, the country is 
thickly wooded with magnificent speci- 
mens of fir-, pine-, and oak-trees; the 
earth is carpeted with wild flowers as 
only California can present them in all 
their grand profusion; the mountain 
streams remain active throughout the 
year.” 

The writer of this having passed the 
examination for retirement in 1888, came 
to California on a tour which embraced 
Yosemite Valley as the objective, but 
arriving April 24,—too soon to make the 
Yosemite journey comfortably, on ac- 
count of the cold weather in the moun- 
tains,—decided to delay a month in San 
Diego, where with his family he re- 
mained during the month of May. The 
bay, ocean, mountain-scenery, and 
salt-water bathing, together with the 
yachting, sailing, fishing for baracuda, 
mackerel, pompino, croakers, and other 
varieties of salt-water fish, and the hunt- 
ing for ducks, quail, black brant, and 
other birds, being so fine, the writer con- 
cluded to return to San Diego after his 
Yosemite trip, which he did, and, after 
spending the summer in San Diego, was 
so much pleased with its equability as 
an all-the-year-round climate, that he 
settled there and became the pioneer re- 
tired officer of the city, but now has the 
companionship of retired officers of the 
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cavalry, infantry, medical department, 
and the U.S. navy. The board which ° 
was recently organized to select a site 
for the military post at San Diego has 
recommended one within view of the 
city, for a ten- or twelve-company post. 
The national Fortification Board has 
recommended that permanent fortifica- 
tions be erected on Point Loma, North 
Island, Ballast Point, and the peninsular 
south of Hotel del Coronado. The Navy 
Department, upon the recommendation 
of Admiral George Brown, has desig- 
nated San Diego harbor as a naval ren- 
dezvous for cruisers and other naval 
vessels when awaiting orders, owing to 
the excellence of the harbor, the fine op- 
portunity for naval drills and heavy- 
gun target practice, and the freedom from 
sickness of the crews, officers and men, 
during their sojourn in this climate. 
The U. S. cruisers “ Baltimore” and 
“Charleston” are nowhere. Rents and 
living expenses are very moderate, ex- 
cept servant-hire, which is about twenty 
to twenty-five dollars per month. The 
social conditions are pleasent, officers 
and their families being welcomed by 
the best social element of the city. 

There is but one club, called the Cuy- 
amaca (pronounced Que-a-mac-a), which 
is an agreeable organization made up of 
about one hundred and twenty-five of 
the leading professional and business 
men and retired gentlemen of the city. 
Army and navy officers are received into 
the club without payment of the initia- 
tion-fee, and have only the regular 
monthly dues to pay. 

The military post of San Diego being 
located near the centre of the city, re- 
tired officers have the advantage of 
purchasing their supplies from the com- 
missary, and getting their medical sup- 
plies conveniently. The public schools 
are excellent, the buildings fine, and the 
graduates of the high-school are admit- 
ted to the State University without fur- 
ther examination. 

W. R. Maize, 
Captain U.S.A. (retired). 


Tue New York Tribune is responsible 
for the following: At the beginning of 
the Civil War, Bancroft Gherardi was 
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only a lieutenant, and was on duty in the 
Pacific Squadron. He had asked to be 
erdered to more active duty, but had met 
only with disappointment. He came on 
to New York and went tosee F. M. Peck, 
an old friend, afterwards brother-in-law 
of Charles Tiffany, and then a clerk at 
Tiffany’s. Gherardi had been telling his 
grievance to Mr. Peck, when a regiment 
marched past on its way tothe front. A 
lady came in to make some purchases, and 
remarked that it was a pity that such a 
fine body of men should have to leave 
their homes to go to the front when there 
were so many hardier ones left behind to 
do evil. Mr. Peck replied that many 
who were anxious to go were unsuccess- 
ful, but he would like to get the ear of 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy Fox on 
behalf of Lieutenant Gherardi. The lady 
remarked that she was Mrs. Fox, and 
would “ get theear of Mr. Fox.”’ A few 
days later Gherardi was ordered to a com- 
mand in the South Atlantic Blockading 
Squadron. 


Dawn. 


THE wide, wide ocean, melancholy gray ; 

A low yeef sounding low the sullen roar 

Of breaking waves; a cloud-gray distant 
shore; 

A single snow-flake on a wavering way. 

Let others wail their darkening eve; I, 
worn 

With my night-watch and weariness, 
await 

The hopeless day that glides through 
heaven’s gate, 

Made cold and cheerless by the cheerless 
morn. 

Rowan STEVENS. 


Without a Friend in America. 


Isaac NEwTon ARNOLD, in an arti- 
cle written as late as 1879, says, ‘In 
1781, Benedict Arnold, after commit- 
ting as many depredations as he could 
upon his countrymen, Lord Cornwallis 
having then surrendered his army to 
Washington, sailed for England with his 
family. He had staked all, and lost all. 
He knew no fear; he paced the deck of 
the packet and saw his native land disap- 
pear in the distance; his was the wreck 
ofa once noble career, now the wretched 
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relic ofan abortive and guilty enterprise.”’ 
Lord Cornwallis was a fellow-passenger 
with him across the ocean. Arnold, on 
arriving in London, was received with 
open arms by Grorge III. and caressed 
by the ministers. Leaning upon the arm 
of Sir Guy Carleton, he was presented at 
court by Sir Walter Sterling, and was 
seen walking with the Prince of Wales 
(George IV.) in the public gardens. It 
must have been a suggestive spectacle to 
have seen Benedict Arnold, the greatest 
traitor the world ever saw, leaning upon 
the arm of the most licentious man in 
England, who subsequently became king, 
seeking the aid of the latter to hide the 
lameness he had acquired from wounds 
received in fighting against the crown. 

But through all he was not deserted by 
his wife, the beautiful Miss Shippen, 
of Philadelphia. The fascination her 
beauty, her goodness, and her grace ex- 
ercised over all was not less marked 
in England than in America. She was 
said to be the most beautiful woman in 
England, and one authority states “the 
queen was so interested in favor of Mrs. 
Arnold as to desire the ladies of the court 
to pay much attention to her.” She re- 
ceived a pension of five hundred pounds, 
and her children one hundred pounds 
each. Arnold received something for his 
alleged losses, but not as large an amount 
as he had expected. It is significant that 
after his arrival in England he changed 
the family heraldic motto, Gloria mihi 
cessum (all I seek is glory), to Nil des- 
perandum (never despair), thus showing 
the indomitable energy of the man. 

There was a day when Talleyrand ar- 
rived in Havre, in great haste from Paris. 
It was in the darkest hour of the French 
Revolution. Pursued by the bloodhounds 
of the Reign of Terror, stripped of every 
wreck of property or power, Talleyrand 
secured a passage to America and was 
about to sail. He was going a beggar 
and a wanderer to astrange land, to earn 
his bread by his daily labor. 

“Is there any American staying at 
your hotel ?’’ he asked the landlord. “I 
am bound across the water, and would 
like to have a letter of influence in the 
New World. 

The landlord hesitated a moment, and 
replied,— 
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‘“« There is a gentleman up-stairs, either 
from America or Britain; but whether 
an American or Englishman I cannot 
tell.’? 

He pointed to the way, and Talleyrand, 
who in early life was bishop, prince, 
and afterwards prime minister, ascended 
the stairs. A miserable suppliant, he 
stood before the stranger’s door, knocked 
and entered. 

In the far corner of the dimly-lighted 
room sat a gentleman of fifty years, his 
arms folded and his head bowed on his 
breast. From a window directly oppo- 
site a flood of light poured over his 
forehead. His eyes looked from beneath 
his downcast brows, and gazed at Talley- 
rand’s face with a peculiar and searching 
expression. His face was striking in the 
outline, the mouth and chin indicating 
his iron will. His form, vigorous even 
with the snows of fifty winters, was clad 
in a dark, but rich and distinguished 
costume. 

Talleyrand advanced, stated that he 
was a fugitive, and, under the impression 
that the gentleman before him was an 
American, he solicited his kind feelings 
and offices, pouring forth his history in 
eloquent French and broken English. 

‘Tam a wanderer and an exile! I 
am forced to fly to the New World with- 
out aray of hope. You are an Ameri- 
can; give me, I beseech you, a letter of 
yours, so that I may earn my daily bread. 
I am willing to toil in any manner; the 
scenes in Paris have filled me with such 
horror, that a life of labor in America 
wonld be a paradise to a career of luxury 
in France. You will give me a letter to 
one of your friends ?”’ 

The strange gentleman arose. With 
a look Talleyrand never forgot, he re- 
treated towards the door of the next 
chamber, his head still downcast, his 
eyes looking still from his darkened 
brow. He spoke as he retreated back- 
ward, his voice full of meaning,— 

‘¢T am the only man born in the New 
World who can raise his hands to God 
and say I have not a friend, not one, in 
all America.” 

Talleyrand never forgot the over- 
whelming sadness of the look that ac- 
companied these words. ; 

‘‘ Who are you?” he cried, as the 
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strange gentleman retreated to the next 
room. ‘Your name?” 

‘“My name!’’ with a smile that had 
more of mockery than joy in its expres- 
sion,—‘‘ My name is Benedict Arnold !”’ 

He was gone. Talleyrand sank into a 
chair, gasping the words,— 

“ Arnold the traitor! one who has be- 
trayed his country.’’ 

Thus Arnold wandered over the earth 
another Cain, with a traitor’s mark on 
his brow.. Even in that secluded room 
of that inn at Havre his crime found 
him out, and forced him to tell his name 
—that name the synonym of infamy. 

The last twenty years of Arnold’s life 
were covered with a cloud from whose 
darkness but few gleams of light flash 
out upon the page of his history. 

H. D. 8. 


Reveille in Heaven. 
( Written on the eve of the death of General 
William Tecumseh Sherman.) 


HeEeARKEN! Trumpet guns thro’ Heaven 
trembling 

Thunder, and as one in dreams I see 

All the host of Heaven assembling 

Throneward to a roll-call reveille. 


Heroes ancient, martyrs, sages, 

Men whose deeds all down from distant 
ages 

Redden and adorn historic pages, 

Standing forth amid the martial sea,— 

One who sighed for other worlds to con- 
quer, 

One who fought and set his country free, 

One who died in dreams at St. Helena, 

One who wore the sword of Robert Lee ; 

Sheridan and Grant—a space between 
them 

Sacred for an honored absentee, 

Saved for him, our warrior old and dying, 

Hero from Atlanta to the Sea,— 

Last one of the grand immortal three. 
* * “ # - 

Hark! They call you homeward, Old 
Tecumseh— 

Homewesrd to the roll-call reveille. 

Mourn not, nation; mourn him not in 
sorrow, 

For he will join the Grand Review to- 
morrow 

Before his chieftain, Christ of Calvary. 

GEOFFREY HAWLEY. 
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“Ask MamMA; or, THE Ricuest Com- 
MONER IN ENGLAND.”’ ‘ JORROCKS”’ 
EDITION. 

The Anglo-Saxon strain in American 
blood comes out unmistakably at the 
halloo of the cross-country riders and 
the bay of hounds. England plants her 
instincts wherever her wandering chil- 
dren pitch their tents, and here in our 
near-by meadows you may have as hearty 
a canter after the brush as you might 
hope to find in even our old home itself. 
They of the scarlet coat, though expa- 
triated from the native land of the hunt, 
will naturally feel an affection for its 
generous old literature, such as will be 
amply repaid by “Ask Mamma” and its 
companion volumes of the ‘ Jorrocks 
Edition of the Handley Cross Series of 
Sporting Novels.’ These were the work 
of arollicking writer of the last gener- 
ation named Surtees, and they were illus- 
trated by John Leech and H. K. Browne, 
the “ Phiz”’ of ‘“‘ Pickwick,” with inim- 
itable pen-and-ink drawings which 
clearly show the sportsman through the 
artist. 

The present volume is brought out by 
the J. B. Lippincott Company, in breezy- 
looking covers and with all the original 
text and drawings intact. It rings with 
the noises and laughter of the chase, the 
splash of the hapless rider, the shout of 
the fence- and hedge-jumping ‘squires, 
and the music of the pack. The author 
announced in his first edition that ‘‘ the 
story did not involve the complication 
of a plot.”’ It does, however, distinctly 
involve a continuous interest growing 
out of the matrimonial sentiment, hinted 
at in the title, and maintained for the 
amused reader by a group of grotesque 
characters such as were possible only to 
the England of that past age. 


Bound to keep his Grave Green. 


It was Decoration Day, and one of 
those large crowds that always assembles 
on these occasions was present. The par- 


son was there mingling in the throng, 
and in hisrounds met with an old country- 
man who looked lonesome and seemed as 
if he was anxious to talk with some one. 
As it frequently does on great occasions, 
it threatened to rain. 


The old man 
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caught a friendly look in the eye of the 
preacher, and, feeling encouraged, sug- 
gested, ‘“‘It ’pears to me like it mout 
rain, but I never ‘low anything like the 
weather to keep me from coming to dec- 
oration. Ihave been on hand at every 
one since the war closed, and I am going 
to be on hand’s long as I live. 

‘“‘T havea boy buried here,” he con- 
tinued, full of the subject. that filled his 
heart, ‘‘ and his grave shall never be ne- 
glected so long as my life lasts. When 
the war broke out our boy would go into 
thearmy. He was young and full of life, 
and would go. He hadn’t been gone 
long before the news came to me and his 
mother that he was wounded. I started 
for the field at once, and I found him 
badly shot; in fact, he didn’t live long 
after I got to him, but before he died I 
promised him that I would see that his 
grave was kept green. And so I carried 
him home to his mother, and I told her 
of the promise I had made, and I have 
kept it faithfully eversince. Now, there 
are some people who will not be on hand 
on Decoration Day unless the weather is 
all right, but I tell you, stranger, it has 
no effect on me. I promised our boy 
that his grave should be kept green, and 
I’m d—d if I don’t intend to do it if I 
have to paint it.” 


A Miniature. 
(From the London World.) 


In all your being there’s no constant note, 
Fair wayward witch, and no charm 
you miss ; 
You woo us with the music in your 
throat, 
Now coldly clear, now tender as a kiss ; 
The little frown that trips 
The laughter on your lips, 
The soft touch that belies 
The anger in your eyes, 
And all the myriad moods that the 
devout 
Adore, goddess of mystery and doubt. 


THE school of application for commis- 
sioned and non-commissioned officers of 
the Marine Corps, recently established, 
by order of the Secretary of the Navy, at 
the Marine Barracks, Washington, has, 
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after about eight months of trial, dem- 
onstrated the fact that such a school is 
not only practicable, but valuable, and 
the most satisfactory results have fol- 
owed itsestablishment. The object of the 
school of application is to fit officers and 
non-commissioned officers for service 
under modern conditions. The first class 
of commissioned officers, composed of 
seven cadets who were graduated from 
the Naval Academy and were assigned 
to the Marine Corps last June, has just 
completed the course of instruction, and 
the officers have been ordered to duty at 
the various marine barracks. Non-com- 
missioned officers are similarly educated 
at the school of application, although in 
their case the course of study is limited 
to the simpler and purely practical sub- 
jects. 


Flow on, Swift Stream. 
(From * Poems.’’) 


F.ow on, swift stream, amid the flowers, 
Flow on and dance with joy, 
. And tell me of the happy hours 
When I was yet a boy. 
I watched thee with the loved ones then, 
Now all alone I come again 
To wander by the river. 
And I am old and they are gone, 
But it unchanged is gliding on, 
As young and bright as ever. 


Unchanged it seems, yet who can stay 
The water’s ceaseless motion ? 
The little waves of yesterday 
To-day have reached the ocean. 
Unmarked, unmissed, they swiftly fly, 
Unmarked, unmissed, we too must die, 
And leave the mighty river, 
Where youth and joy and love and strife, 
And all the various modes of life, 
Flow on unchanged forever. 
W. E. H. Lecry. 


The Napoleons and their “ M’s.’’ 

In the Critic, of New York, there isan 
article on ‘ Napoleon and the letter M,”’ 
which is wrongly credited to the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat. The article in question 
appeared in The Republic, of St. Louis, 
on December 13, 1890, and was compiled 
by the writer hereof. Even at that time, 
now nearly sixteen months since, I was 
engaged in treasuring facts and fancies 
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relative to the third Napoleon’s super- 
stitions concerning the same letter. The’ 
results of this research I give below: 
He (Napoleon III) was born on the 
last day of Machreal (an old Corsican 
feast-week), April 20, 1808. He received 
his early military instructions from Mo- 
reith of Montelimar. The first of the 
many books written or edited by him 
was his “‘ Manuel d’Artillerie.’”” When 
Louis Philippe began to suspect Louis, 
it was none other than M. Mole who 
sent the Swiss government papers re- 
questing their expulsion of the obnoxious 
Prince. On May 25, 1846, after he had 
been in prison five years for making an 
attempt on the throne of France at Bou- 
logne, he made his escape and went to 
England. Besides himself, the principal 
actors in the famous coup d’état of De- 
cember 2, 1851, were M. de Morny and 
M. de’'Maupas. The most glorious feats 
of the French arms during his reign 
were the capture of Malakoff, and the 
green of Mamelech, during the Crimean 
war. His famous field-marshals were 
MacMahon, Duke of Magenta, and Mala- 
koff. Thegreat victory of Solferino took 
place on the banks and in the waters of 
the Mincio. His wife was Eugenie 
Marie, Countess of Montijo. The cities 
of Mantua and Milan play important 
parts in his campaigns. Maximilian’s 
Mexican blunder caused the third Napo- 
leon’s powers to wane; the banks of the 
Meuse (Sedan) and Metz lowered his star 
forever, and Moltke was the chief cause 
of its lowering. No wonder he had a 
superstitious regard for the letter ‘* M.’’ 
J. WOW. 


Fired the Gun and All. 

In the Crimean War a raw recruit was 
told off to watch the fire of the Russian 
artillery, and cry out to his comrades 
when'shot, shell, or rocket was fired, so 
that they might be prepared for it. He 
gave the signal, ‘Shot!’ ‘Shell!” 
“Shot!” “Shell !’’ punctually, until he 
saw a rocket, which, of course, is a long, 
tube-like missile. It was the first he 
saw, and imagining it was a cannon, he 
yelled out ‘Tare an’ ages, boys, the 
gun an’ all is comin’. If the Rooshans 
are coming after it they won’t lave a 
mother’s son of us alive.’ 
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Getting Recruits from the Country. 
(From the Boston Journal.) 


SECRETARY PROCTOR THINKS COUNTRY 
YOUTHS MAKE BETTER SOLDIERS THAN 
CITY RECRUITS. 


WITHIN a year past the recruiting flag 
has been hung out in many of our New 
England towns and villages by officers 
of the regular army detailed for the pur- 
pose of gathering volunteers to fill up the 
ranks of Uncle Sam’s forty regiments of 
infantry, cavalry, and artillery. Once 
recruiting stations were maintained only 
in big cities like New York and Boston, 
but the material secured there was not of 
the best. Secretary Proctor had an idea 
that the country youth were better quali- 
fied, morally, mentally, and physically, 
for a soldier’s life than the dregs of our 
floating urban population, and under his 
direction recruiting parties, each headed 
by a commissioned officer, were sent into 
rural New England, New York, and 
some portions of the West. The experi- 
ment is said to be working admirably so 
far as the welfare of the army is con- 
cerned, though the officers do not enjoy 
the necessity of moving from one town 
to another, drumming up recruits as a 
commercial traveler drums up trade. 
The new system of enlistment and the 
various minor reforms which Secretary 
Proctor was instrumental in introducing 
during his term of service have hada 
marked and instantaneous effect upon 
the character of the army. The soldiers 
are happier and more contented, and de- 
sertions are fewer than they have been 
for many years. 


On One Condition. 


Tue Harrisburg Telegraph tells a new 
story of the shrewdness of President 
Lincoln, in dealing with troublesome 
questions of military discipline. 

A private soldier had knocked down 
his captain, and a court-martial had sen- 
tenced him to the Dry Tortugas. His 
friends stirred themselves and prevailed 
on Judge Schofield, a personal friend of 
the President, to intercede in his behalf. 
Lincoln paid close attention to all that 
Schofield had to offer, and then said,— 
“T tell you, judge, you go right down 
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to the Capitol and get Congress to pass 
an act authorizing a private soldier to 
knock down his captain. Then come 
back here and I will pardon your man.” 
The judge saw the point, and with- 
drew with a broad smile on his face. 


Married Life. 
(From the Spectator.) 


Two flowers blossom on one stem, 
Two streamlets mingling run; 
And love and habit blending make 

Two lives as truly one. 


One in each interest, hope, and fear, 
Whatever chance betide ; 

One in affection’s bond, though two, 
To comfort, strengthen, guide. 


When passion’s torrid zone is past, 
Hearts only draw more near, 

And silent sympathies of love 
Strike deeper year by year; 


When every little fault is seen, 
And every fleeting mood, 

And all the nobler impulses 
Are shared and understood. 


Yet still our secret, separate dread 
Will sometimes cloud each mind ; 
Ah ! which must face this cruel world 

When left alone behind ? 


A Sailor in Church. 


A sAILoR from the receiving-ship 
‘“'Wabash”’ once drifted into a church to 
hear, as he expressed it, ‘‘ the sky-pilot 
spin a yarn.’”’ He hadn’t done a great 
deal of snoozing for twenty-four hours 
before that, and it was not long before 
he was asleep and dreaming. He was at 
sea, in his dreams aloft. Presently the 
preacher talked louder and louder. He 
was describing the end of the world. 
‘‘The end has come,” he cried, striking 
the pulpit with his fist. The words woke 
up the sailor, who started up and shouted, 
“Then make a knot, you d—d lubber, 
make a knot!’’ Of course the parson, 
under the circumstances, excused the 
Jack tar, who lost no time in making 
himself scarce. 








“WHY COW'S MILK DOES NOT AGREE WITH THE BABY.” — 


Why Cow’s [ilk 
Does Not Agree 
With the Baby. 


You know that it does not, but would you like to know why it does 
not? Of course you would, because many of you who read these 
pages are experiencing this very difficulty to-day in your own house- 
holds. ‘The milk looks and tastes nearly the same as mother’s milk, 
but why is it that the baby is worried and unhappy, and has the cole 
when he takes the cow’s milk? 


There are Three Reasons for it 


and we can make them perfectly plain to you. 
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SO HIGH! 

When we speak of the ‘“‘composition’’ of the milk, we have got to use 
figures, but we will do it as simply as possible. Suppose you have 
100 lbs. of cow’s milk: what, does it contain? It contains 86 lbs. 
water, 5 lbs. sugar, 4 Ibs. cheese, 4 Ibs. butter, and 1 Ib. salts. These 
quantities are in round numbers and will answer sufficiently for the 
present explanation ; later, we will tell you where you can find the 
figures exactly. That is the composition of 100 lbs. of cow’s milk. 
In order that you may intelligently compare the composition of these 
two substances (mother’s milk and cow’s milk) we will arrange them 
in tabular form, thus: 

too Ibs. Cow’s Milk. 100 lbs. Mother’s Milk, 
Water,. .. . 86 lbs. Water, ... . 87 Ibs, 
UME, 0 0 oa) 6% Sugar, 2... 6 
Cheer, 23. 4 * Cheese, . 2 
DOs s+ 2, &. © peter, gt. 
Set. te 8 ate 
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“WHY COW'S MILK DOES NOT AGREE WITH. THE BABY.” 


You observe that the cow’s milk contains less sugar than the mother’s milk. 
You observe, also, that the cow’s milk contains double the quantity 
of cheese that mother’s milk contains. 


That is the First Reason. 


Cheese is a substance that is excellent for a calf, and it.exists in large 
quantities in cow’s milk, which is the calf’s natural food; and the 
proportion of cheese in cow’s milk is correctly adapted to the require- 
ments of the calf’s stomach; but the baby can not take so large a 
quantity of cheese, and that’s what disturbs him. 


“Ye 
are 
better 
than 
all 
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ballads 
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WATKINS BENERMAN, 
Philadelphia. 


The Second Reason 


Is that cow’s milk is acid and mother’s milk alkaline. If you will 
obtain a piece of litmus paper, you can readily try this for yourself. 
If you dip blue litmus paper into cow’s milk the litmus paper will 
become red ; this shows that cow’s milk is acid. If you dip red lit- 
mus paper into mother’s milk thé paper will turn blue ; this shows 
that mother’s milk is alkaline. 


The Third Reason 


Is that the cheese in cow’s milk is of a different quality from the 
cheese in mother’s milk, and it forms a different substance in the 
child’s stomach. In the stomach the cheese becomes coagulated and 
forms a clot; the clots of cheese from mother’s milk ate soft and 
flocculent, and make no disturbance in the baby’s stomach. ‘The 
coagulated clot of cheese from the cow’s milk is hard and tough, 
and the baby cannot digest it. 





“WHY COW’S MILK DOES NOT AGREE WITH THE BABY.” 


These are the Three Reasons 
Why Cow’s Milk Differs 
From Mother’s Milk. 


Now, to illustrate further. Suppose you dilute 100 lbs. of cow’s 
milk with 100 lbs. of water ; you will have then, in the 200 lbs., 186 
Ibs. of water, 5 lbs. of sugar, 4 lbs. of cheese, 4 lbs. butter and 1 Ib. 
of salts. Let us now compare this diluted cow’s milk with the moth- 
er’s milk, and see what. the difference is, taking one-half of the 200 
lbs. of diluted cow’s milk, in order to compare equal quantity ; we 
shall then have : 


100 Ibs, Cow’s Milk, Diluted. 100 Ibs. Mother’s Milk. 


Blessings 
on 

thee, 

little 


MASTER SHELDON, 
West Winsted, Conn. 


Now you will observe that diluting cow’s milk reduces the cheese so that 
it is in about the same proportion that it is in the mother’s milk, but 
you have reduced also the most important element in it, namely, the 
sugar; having less sugar to start with than the-mother’s milk, the 
cow’s milk diluted contains only 2% lbs. in 100, while the mother’s 
milk contains 6 lbs. in 100. 





“WHY COW’S MILK DOES NOT AGREE WITH THE BABY.” 


Now for a Remedy 


For these three objections to cow’s milk for the baby. It is found 
by adding Mellin’s Food to the diluted cow’s milk. This contains 
the sugar and salts necessary to bring up the proportions in the 
diluted cow’s milk nearly as they are in the mother’s milk. J/ellin’s 
Food is alkaline and it is sufficiently so to neutralize the acidity in the 
cow’s milk. The third and most important thing that Mellin’s Food 
does is to act upon the cheese of the cow’s milk so that when the 
food is given to the baby, the cheese no longer forms in a large, solid 
clot, but forms in soft flocculent masses, which are readily absorbed 
by the stomach without difficulty and without trouble. 


“ The We Bs The 
gracious * 4 world 
boy, ey z whereinto 
who MS he 
did ; was 
adorn ; oe born,” 
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EDW. W. FISCHER, 
Chicago. 


The above explanation will sufficiently show how Mellin’s Food renders the 
cow’s milk digestible for the child and makes it so closely resemble the 
mother’s milk. What particular use the sugar is, the butter, the 
cheese, and the salts—you would probably like to know; and just 
what part they play in building up the child’s body; this we will 
tell you at another time. 

Study these pages carefully. If you would like to know more, you will 
find it in a little book called 


“THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS.” 


This book contains advice to mothers on this important subject. 


It is issued by THE DOLIBER-GOODALE CO., of Boston, and a copy 
will be sent to you free, by mail, if you will write for it. To those 
of you who have not tried MMeilin’s Food, we have only to say 
write to the firm above mentioned, stating how old the baby is, and 
they will send you a sample bottle free, by mail, sufficient for trial. 
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MILITARY ORDER OF THE LOYAL LEGION 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Companions of the Loyal Legion are 
invited to contribute to this department. 
News of the Commanderies is always 
welcome, but suggestions likely to inure to 
the benefit of the whole organization are of 
higher value, and therefore particularly 
desired. The pages of the Loyal Legion 
Department of the ‘ United Service’’ are 
always at the service of members of the 
Order desiring to discuss matters of general 
interest to their comrades of the Military 
Order of the Loyal Legion. 


Pennsylvania Commandery. 
Stated meeting held May 4, 1892. 


To THE First Ciass.—John Aiken, 
Edwin J. Conway, Charles B. Dahl- 
gren, George F. Baer, Philip Bissinger, 
Wilbur F. Gilder, Job T. Hickman, 
Thomas J. Hamilton, Lorenzo M. 
Kieffer, William Lea, Jr., Isaac D. 
Landis, Joseph Morgan, Jr., Joseph H. 
McKnight, Hiester M. Nagle, Francis 
J. Randall, James Skully, Samuel L. 
Kurtz. 

By ReEsToRATION TO THE ROLL.— 
Augustus Boyd, Charles L. Cooper, 
David Jones, William W. Lowe, 
Louis H. Orleman. 

To THE Frrst Cxass (by inheritance). 
—Ethelbert W. Brown, Joseph M. 
Etting, Louis B. Hays, Samuel H. 
Thomas, Alfred G. Clay, Francis 
Michler, Albert Ritter. 

To THE Sxconp CLass.—William H. 
Allen, George Burton, Francis C. 
Dade, Jr., Robert Denniston, Edward 
T. Lashells, Walter A. McClurg, 
William D. Orr, George B. Robinson, 
William K. Tully, Joseph P. Griest, 
Edwin S. Potter, Henry S. Eckert. 


New York Commandery. 

Stated meeting held May 4, 1892. 
To THE Frrst Crass.—William M. 
Burrows, Ist Lt. U.S.V.; John M. 


Brinker, Capt. U.S.V.; Cyrus B. Com- 
stock, Bvt. Maj.-Gen. U.S.V.; Elijah 
R. Craft, Bvt. Maj. late U.S.A.; Le- 
Roy Crawford, Capt. U.S.V.; Edward 
Curtis, Bvt. Maj. late U.S.A.; Thomas 
Scott DeWolfe, Capt. U.S.V.; Wil- 
liam F. Fox, Lt.-Col. U.S.V.; Ed- 
ward Payson Graves, Bvt. Maj. 
U.S.V.; Edward Hartley, Capt. 
U.8.V.; Sebastian D. Holmes, Capt. 
U.S.V.; William Kreutzer, Lt.-Col. 
U.S.V.; Charles M. Tyler, Chaplain 
U.S.V.; Christopher W. Wilson, 1st Lt. 
U.S.V.; John M. Wilson, Col. U.S.A. 


To THE First Cxass (by inheritance). 
—Edward C. Mears, Thomas H. Bai- 
ley, Act. Asst. Surg. late U.S.A.; Al- 
fred Ely, William S. Macdonald, St. 
Clair McKelway, Robert H. Smith, 
Theodore C. Turner. 

To THE Sxrconp Ciass.—Lloyd Col- 
lis, Charles P. Knowles, Henry P. 
Phipps. 


Maine Commandery. 
Stated meeting held May 4, 1892. 


To THE First Ciass.—Edwin R. 
Wingate, Capt. U.S.V.; Charles V. 
Lord, Quartermaster U.S.V.; Mark F. 
Wentworth, Col. U.S.V. ; 


To tHE SEconp Crass.—Harry R. 
Virgin, Charles L. Nash. 


California Commandery. 
Stated meeting held April 30, 1892. 


To THE First CLass.—W. E. Norris, 
Maj. U.S.V.; J. P. Loomis, Paymaster 
U.S.V.; James M. Wells, Capt. 
U.S.V.; W. M. Graham, Col. U.S.A.; 
W. M. Maynadier, Maj. U.S.A.; 
Thomas B. Bunting, Capt. U.S.V.; 
Lyman D. Olin, Capt. U.S.V.; Thomas 
H. Thompson, Capt. U.S.V.; Henry 
Krebs, Lt. U.S.V.; John Massey, Lt. 
U.S.V.; Leon E. Jones, Lt. U.S.V.; 
A. A. Rice, Lt. U.S.V.; S. L. Lee, Lt. 
U.S.V. 
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To THE First Ciass (by inheritance). 
—John C. F. Gordon, John N.. Sher- 
burne, E. J. Dorne, Lt. U.S.N. 

To tHe Sxconp Crass.—W. S. 
Barnes, Arthur M. Burnop, George 
K. Hooper. 


District of Columbia Commandery. 

Stated meeting held May 6, 1892. 

To THE First Ciass.—J. E. Dexter, 
Maj. U.S.V.; John F. Heishley, Capt. 
US.V.; H. W. Lawton, Col. U.S.A. ; 
E. W. Reed, Lt. U.S.V. 

To THE First Cass (by inheritance). 
—Paul W. Eaton, John P. Jones. 


Ohio Commandery. 

Stated meeting held May 4, 1892. 

To THE First CLass.— William Star- 
ling, Maj. U.S.V.; W. H. Farber, Capt. 
U.S.V.; A. B. Frame, Lt. U.S.V.; A. 
B. Alger, Capt. U.S.V.; George N. 
Gray, Lt. U.S.V.; S. F. Adams, Capt. 
U.S.V. 

To THE First Ciass (by inheritance). 
—Asa C, Messenger. 

To tHe Szconp OLass.—Austin C. 
Reichelderfer, Addison S. Rodgers. 


Michigan Commandery. 

Stated meeting held May 5, 1892. 

To THE First CLass.—Robert Camp- 
bell, Lt. U.S.V.; George W. Bullis, 
Capt. U.S.V.; Herman Meiser, Capt. 
U.S.V.; F. D. Baldwin, Capt. U.S.V. 


Minnesota Commandery. 
Stated meeting held April 12, 1892. 
To THz First CLass.—Hans East- 

som, Capt. U.S.V.; E. A. Edwards, 
Lt. U.S.V. 


Kansas Commandery. 
Stated meeting held May 4, 1892. 
To THz First CLass.—David White, 
Chaplain U.S.A. 
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To THE First CiAss (by inheritance). 
—Charles E. Lobdell. 


Colorado Commandery. 
Stated meeting held April 5, 1892. 
To THE First CLass.-Andrew Wash- 
burne, Col.; Nathaniel Rollins, Capt. ; 
Herman Sturm, Gen. 


TRANSFERS. 


New York Commandery. 

W.C. Squire, Col. U.8.V., to District 
of Columbia Commandery; Charles 
Shaler, Capt. U.S.A., to Pennsylvania 
Commandery ; Howard E. Yates, Surg., 
to Colorado Commandery; Charles 
Treichel, Col. U.S.V., to California 
Commandery. 


Nebraska Commandery. 


Geo. M. Downey, Maj. U.S.A., to 
Colorado Commandery; Geo. F. Dow- 
ney, to California Commandery. 


Massachusetts Commandery. 


La Rhott L. Livingston, Col.U.S.A., 
and W. V. Veagey, Col. U.S.V., to 
District of Columbia Commandery. 


NECROLOGY. 
Pennsylvania Commandery. 
Albert H. Walters, Maj., March 10, 
1892 ; Edward Marshall, Lt., March 16, 


1892 ; Samuel W. Kay, Act. Asst. Pay- 
master late U.S.N., March 4, 1892. 


New York Commandery. 
Calvin Goddard, Col., April 4, 1892; 
Geo. H. Gillis, Capt., April 7, 1892; T. 
W. Sweeney, Gen. U.S.A., April 10, 
1892. 


District of Columbia Commandery. 


J. E. Mason, Lt. U.S.V., March 5, 
1892 





To Army Officers 
who require the Best. 


eee alpaca 


Many inferior baking powders are offered to the Gov- 
ernment upon the plea that they are lower in cost than the 
Royal. 

Army officers and their families who require the best 
articles of food will take into consideration the quality and 
fitness of such articles rather than the slight difference in cost. 

No baking powder can be satisfactorily substituted for 
the Royal with those who are accustomed to its use. There 
is no other like it, or equal to it for the production of deli- 
cious, wholesome food. 

The report of the U. S. Government on baking powders 
shows, likewise, that there is no baking powder equal to Royal 
in leavening strength, purity, and keeping qualities. 

The slowness of the action of the Royal Baking Powder, 
as compared with all others, renders it particularly valuable 
for use in camp or at military posts. It does not deteriorate 
with age, and more than any other brand gives uniform and 
satisfactory results under the varying temperatures prevailing 
and conditions of service required for Army use. 

The Royal Baking Powder has been continuously used 
at almost all the military posts for many years. In some 
instances other powders have been tried and rejected, having 
proved upon trial altogether unsatisfactory. 

Requisitions upon the Subsistence Department should 
particularly specify the Royal Baking Powder, as no other 
will keep so well, or make such light, wholesome, and perfect 
bread, or give such satisfaction in any respect. 
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LONG HAIR 


Is the glory of woman, and absolutely essential to 

beauty. To preserve its richness and abundance, 

the greatest care is neces- 

sary, much harm being 

done by the use of worth- 

less dressings. To se- 

cure a first-class article, 

ask your druggist or per- 

fumer for Ayer’s Hair 

Vigor. It is undoubted- 

ly superior to any other 

preparation of the kind. 

It restores the original 

color, texture, and full- 

ness to hair which has be- 

3 come thin, faded, or gray. 

It keeps the real cool, moist, and free from dan- 

druff. It heals troublesome humors, prevents bald- 

ness, and imparts to the hair a silken lustre and a 

lasting fragrance. Gentlemen as well as ladies 

find it indispensable. No toilet can be considered 
complete without 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor 


Prepared by Dr. J. 0. Ayer & Oo., Lowell, Mass. 


PIMPLES, BLOTCHES, 


Small boils, sores, and eruptions, which disfigure many otherwise 
handsome faces, may be effectually removed by the use of the 
Superior Blood Medicine, 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Has cured others, will cure you. 





REAR-ADMIRAL SAMUEL PHILLIPS LEE, 
U.SN. 


ReaR-ADMIRAL SAMUEL PHILLIPS 
Lez was born at Sully, Fairfax County, 
Virginia, February 13, 1812. He is a 
grandson of the mover of the resolution 
of Independence in the Continental Con- 
gress, and is named after the projector 
of Phillips Academy, Massachusetts. 
Appointed acting midshipman Novem- 
ber 22, 1852. 

He served in command afloat through- 
out the war, and for the last three years 
of it he commanded two of our largest 
squadrons. He was in command of the 
‘‘ Vandalia,’’ under orders to the East 
Indies, where he learnt at the Cape of 
Good Hope of the rebellion. Without 
orders, and against orders, he brought his 
ship back to the support of the Union. 

His next duty was on the blockade at 
Charleston. He succeeded, by vigilance, 
energy, and seamanship, in keeping it 
with the ‘‘ Vandalia,’’ a sailing vessel, 
when her steam consort was away for a 
week from stress of weather. A British 
steam gunboat, which had been off the 
coast for several days on account of the 
weather, inspecting the blockade at this 
critical time, finding it an actual and 
close blockade, foreign scrutiny was ter- 
minated. The stranger’s swift approach 
had been stopped by a shot across her 
bow from the ‘‘ Vandalia.” 

His next service was in command of 
the steam sloop of war “‘ Oneida,’’ under 
Farragut. In the expedition against 
New Orleans he commanded the ad- 
vance division below Forts Jackson and 
St. Phillip. When the gunboats took 
part in the bombardment, to draw the 
fire from the bomb-vessel, the ‘‘ Oneida’”’ 
at one time alone became seriously en- 
gaged with both forts. In the action of 
the passage of the forts, the ‘‘ Oneida’”’ 
was one of the three gunboats first to 
encounter the enemy’s fleet, and she had 
relieved the * Varuna,” driving off and 


‘nominated one of Lee’s juniors. 





forcing the burning of the two rams 
which had rammed, he capturing Cap- 
tain Kennon and other officers and men 
of the ‘‘ Governor Moore,” the only cap- 
tures from the rebel fleet on that memor- 
able day. The ‘‘ Oneida’’ was one of the 
leading vessels which captured the heavy 
batteries at Chalmette and opposite, 
which gave us the city of New Orleans, 
when the ‘Oneida’ became advance- 
guard above the city to the fleet. Fora 
time Lee commanded the advance divi- 
sion below Vicksburg, and the “‘ Oneida”’ 
was second in line on each passage of the 
Vicksburg batteries. 

Lee was next appointed acting rear- 
admiral, and ordered to relieve Admiral 
Goldsborough in the command of the 
North Atlantic Blockading Squadron. 

He did not owe his appointment to 
favor or influence. When it became 
necessary to select an acting admiral to 
relieve Admiral Goldsborough, Mr. Fox 
The 
heroic Admiral Foote recommended Lee, 
stating that he had “ the courage and the 
brains’ for the post. Admiral Foote’s 
opinion had weight with Secretary 
Welles. Lee’s recent services at New Or- 
leans also attracted attention to him. In 
that way, without application by him, 
or any friend in his behalf, he got the 
appointment. Lee hesitated to accept 
this high command, and answered there 
were capable officers senior to him ; but 
when he found it would go to a junior 
he accepted it; he well knew the jeal- 
ousy it would create in a sectional war, 
and was not surprised by the bitter feel- 
ing it occasioned when it became a prize- 
money as wellas a high command. His 
duty to enforce the blockade made ene- 
mies. 

He held this great and arduous com- 
mand for upwards of two years, during 
all which period the operations under 
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his direction were of great extent and 
importance. The positions and commu- 
nications of the army in the military de- 
partments of Virginia and North Caro- 
lina rested, more or less, on his squadron 
for support and protection. This con- 
densed statement cannot recite the 
various affairs and expeditions in the 
squadron under his command, ninety- 
one in number, in co-operation with the 
army or independently, including the 
defeat of the enemy’s strong effort to 
retake Norfolk, Newberne, and Wash- 
ington, North Carolina; fighting with 
their ironclads and heavy fortifications 
in Trent’s reach, and their field-batteries 
along Grant’s line of communications 
on James River, always securely held 
while Admiral Lee was in command. 
The blockade under his judicious, ener- 
getic, and vigilant system was never 
violated in the day while he commanded. 
Such an administration of such a com- 
mand required high professional ability. 
To this two eminent witnesses bear em- 
phatic testimony. The Secretary of the 
Navy, in his report of 1863, says of 
him, ‘‘ Acting Rear-Admiral Lee, in the 
command of the North Atlantic Squad- 
ron, faithfully and ably discharging 
duties of great responsibility and embar- 
rassment, ‘and of the results, etc.,’ the 
rivers of Virginia and sounds of North 
Carolina have been penetrated, watched, 
and guarded, as well as the entire coast, 
so that all intercourse with the rebels 
has been cut off, with the single excep- 
tion of the port of Wilmington, of two 
inlets, thirty miles apart, flanked with 
extensive batteries, where some of the 
fastest steamers have run by under 
cover of darkness. Except these, all 
foreign and coastwise commerce of the 
rebels have ceased. Our naval officers 
have been sleepless sentinels, giving ex- 
amples of heroic bravery and daring in 
repelling the rebels, and in protecting 
and succoring the army in difficulty.” 
And in his report of the next year, 
the Secretary says, ‘‘ The North Atlantic 
Squadron exceeds in number any other, 
and is certainly not less important. The 
duty has devolved on this squadron of 
guarding and holding possession of the 
great inland waters of North Carolina 
and Virginia, and of an extensive co- 
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operation with the armies against Rich- 
mond.’”’ Of the blockade, he states, at 
length, its extreme difficulties, the pecu- 
liar natural advantages of the entrances 
of Cape Fear for blockade-running, and 
the impossibility of absolutely closing 
them by naval means; nevertheless, 
“sixty-five steamers, in value, with 
cargo, thirteen millions, have been cap- 
tured or destroyed there. Acting Rear- 
Admiral Lee, in command, has dis- 
charged his arduous duties with fidelity 
and intelligence.’ (Of these sixty-five 
steamers, fifty-four were taken or de- 
stroyed during his command. The en- 
trances or inlets into Wilmington were 
shallow, shifting, and otherwise difficult. ) 
A foreigner, of great ability as a writer 
and a statesman, and of the highest 
authority in naval matters, having com- 
manded the navy of France, came to our 
country to aid our cause and observe this 
war in its naval part. He explains well 
the difficulties of the blockade,—‘‘ The 
insufficient naval means of the United 
States at the beginning and for a long 
time ; the great stretch of sea-board ; the 
dangerous navigation of the Carolina 
coast; the nearness of the British ports 
of Bermuda and Nassau, from which 
steamers of excellent form and great 
speed, of low build and gray color, nearly 
invisible in the dark, with skilled com- 
manders and picked crews, ran all night ; 
the immense profits tempting the risks ; 
the positions on the coast formed by na- 
ture for this kind of enterprise,’’ etc. 
Yet he says, ‘‘ Thefew that got in were 
but as a drop of water in the ocean,” and 
the rebels were, in effect, ‘‘ completely 
isolated by this vast blockade.’’ The sys- 
tem of blockade, ‘‘ by several girdles of 
cruisers,’’ as he describes it, appears to 
strike his attention. It was a system 
instituted by Admiral Lee, and contin- 
ued by Admiral Porter when he suc- 
ceeded to the command; but it is be- 
lieved not in use before or elsewhere. 
The fact of the few vessels that suffered 
shipwreck on this stormy coast and dan- 
gerous service is cited by this writer as 
‘“‘redounding greatly to the nautical 
skill of the officers and crews of the 
American vessels.’’? It may be added 
that the blockade of Wilmington was 
kept a considerable time, mostly with 
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dull steamers and wooden ships against 
fleet steamers and ironclads in the rebel 
ports. Entirely to close the port of 
Wilmington, as the Secretary of the 
Navy states in his report in 1864, was 
impossible ‘‘ without a co-operating land 
force.”’ He adds, ‘‘There has been no 
time within the last two years (the period 
of Admiral Lee’s command) when the 
navy has not been ready, anxious to per- 
form its part in such an expedition.” 
Admiral Lee several times proposed it to 
the then general-in-chief, General Hal- 
leck. When it was finally accomplished, 
the whole military situation was changed. 
General Grant’s great campaign had 
brought his army to the south of Rich- 
mond, Sherman’s army had crossed from 
the west to the sea, and, to make head 
against him, Bragg’s forces had been 
drawn from the defense of the North 
Carolina coast. General Grant then 
saw, as he states, the fit opportunity to 
attack Fort Fisher; and then, aided by, 
as he calls it, ‘the most formidable ar- 
mada ever concentrated,’ the attack was 
made, and the place carried by the land 
forces by the assault. A little later, as 
General Sherman said, it would have 
fallen by his advance. 

Meantime, in October, 1864, Admiral 
Lee was relieved from the North Atlan- 
tic Squadron. He was officially informed 
that Admiral Farragut would take it, 
and he would *‘ succeed that distinguished 
officer in command of the Gulf Squad- 
ron.’? Admiral Farragut, however, pre- 
ferred to retain the Gulf Squadron, and 
Admiral Lee was assigned to the Missis- 
sippi Squadron, where, Secretary Welles 
informed him, an officer of ability was 
immediately required. He took the com- 
mand November 1, 1864. Though 
Vicksburg and Port Hudson had been 
taken, and military posts had been estab- 
lished at points on the river, much im- 
portant work for the squadron remained. 
It had to keep open the army communi- 
cations on the Mississippi and its tribu- 
taries from interruption by the enemy, 
who held possession of most of the coun- 
try. General Kirby Smith, with a re- 
ported large command, a formidable 
ironclad and swift gunboat ram on the 
Red River, held the Trans-Mississippi 
Department. And General Hood, with 
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a large army to recover Tennessee and 
Kentucky, was moving to attack General 
Thomas before he could concentrate; 
while General Dick Taylor held the 
country south of Tennessee and east of 
Mississippi. It was of the utmost im- 
portance to prevent Kirby Smith from 
crossing the Mississippi, and joining his 
forces to Hood’s, as Jeff. Davis’s inter- 
cepted cipher dispatch peremptorily re- 
quired him to do. This Admiral Lee 
successfully accomplished by the prompt 
and skillful arrangement of his ironclads 
and other vessels on the Mississippi. At 
the same time he put an ironclad force 
on the Cumberland, to keep open that 
river and prevent Hood’s crossing and 
cutting Thomas’s communications, while 
he was assembling his forces. This was 
the more important, as Forrest, just pre- 
viously, had destroyed our “tinclads”’ 
on the lower Tennessee, and the army 
depot at Johnsonville. 

The want of light-draft ironclads was 
felt when Hood invaded Tennessee. Sev- 
eral of the light-draft ironclads bad left 
their armor in Red River; several other 
light-draft ironclads had been sent to 
the Gulf Squadron. The fleet-captain 
of the Mississippi Squadron, the divi- 
sional officer of the Tennessee, and many 
other experienced officers had been with- 
drawn from this squadron. 

General A. J. Smith’s command was 
convoyed by the navy, and thus enabled 
to reach Nashville, by the Cumberland. 
The divisonal officer Fitch, sent by Lee, 
with the gunboats and two ironclads to 
the support of Thomas when he fell 
back on Nashville, and Hood invested it, 
prevented Hood’s crossing above Har- 
peth Shoals. Thomas had asked and 
Fitch had suggested that the “ Cincin- 
nati,” the other available ironclad, 
should be stationed at Clarksville to pre- 
vent Hood from crossing that part of the 
river and marching for the Ohio. Lee 
hastened up the Cumberland in the 
‘‘ Cincinnati” (flag-ship) to the support 
of Thomas, and was stopped at Clarks- 
ville by the fall of the river on Har- 
peth Shoals; the river rising barely 
enough in time to allow Fitch to move 
the gunboats at Nashville and participate 
in the defeat of Hood, but not enough to 
make Harpeth Shoals passable until three 
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days later. At the battle of Nashville, 
the ironclads and gunboats which Ad- 
miral Lee had sent to aid the army ren- 
dered important service in turning the 
enemy’s left. Hood’s routed army fled 
for the Tennessee to effect the escape of 
his troops raised west and south of it. 
Admiral Lee, favored by a timely rise 
on Harpeth Shoals for the ironclads and 
gunboats, hurried down the Cumberland 
and up the Tennessee to cut off Hood’s 
retreat. He destroyed all visible means 
of crossing as far up as Florence, where 
Hood had crossed before. Here the forts 
built to cover his crossing, not yet occu- 
pied, were destroyed by the gunboats. 
Hood was forced by the gunboats to cross 
on the Muscle Shoals, six miles above 
the low railroad bridge at Florence, 
which was at the head of steamboat nav- 
igation, and where he had previously 
crossed into Tennessee. 

Of his escape, General Hood wrote as 
follows: ‘‘ We had, fortunately, still re- 
maining a sufficient number of pieces of 
artillery for the equipment of the army, 
since, it will be remembered, I had taken 
with me at the outset of the campaigna 
large reserve of artillery to use against 
the gunboats... . 


‘¢ The army bivouacked in line of bat- 
tle near Duck River on the night of the 


18th instant. The following day we 
crossed the river and proceeded on differ- 
ent roads leading to Bainbridge on the 
Tennessee. I entertained but little con- 
cern in regard to being further harassed 
by the enemy. I therefore continued to 
march leisurely, and arrived at Bain- 
bridge on the 25th of December. The 
following day the march was continued 
in the direction of Tupelo.”’ 

The destruction of Hood’s army by 
the Army of the Cumberland, with the 
co-operation of the Mississippi Squad- 
ron, virtually ended the war and left 
only ceremonial proceedings for the 
custom-house salvage of the Southern 
States and the Trans-Mississippi Depart- 
ment. General Lee had been unable 
to hold or leave his trenches, and Gen- 
eral Sherman had answered Admiral 
Porter’s application for troops to attack 
Fort Fisher, that it would fall with 
his advance, to which he wrote, ‘‘ The 
resistance of Hampton, Butler, Beaure- 
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gard and even Joe Johnson was regarded 
as trivial.”’ 

General Thomas telegraphed to Ad- 
miral Lee, ** Your co-operation on the 
Tennessee River has contributed largely 
to the demoralization of Hood’s army, 
and it gives me great pleasure to tender 
to you, your officers and men, my hearty 
thanks for your cordial co-operation dur- 
ing the operations of the last thirty 
days.’’ 

Admiral Lee then aided the army by 
transporting troops and convoying trans- 
ports up the Tennessee, whence detach- 
ments into the Gulf States were fitted 
out, one of which captured Jeff. Davis. 
So complete was the naval organization 
on the Mississippi, with the cavalry pa- 
trols which Admiral Lee asked of the 
army, that Hood, after much fruitless 
effort, gave up his attempt to escape 
to the Trans-Mississippi Department. 
When General Hood surrendered him- 
self at Natchez, to General Davidson, he 
said, ‘‘I thought that if I could unfurl 
my flag in Tennessee that I should have 
recruits flocking to it; then my point 
would have been Cincinnati,” and con- 
fessed that the vigilant guard kept by 
the navy, destroying the skiffs, etc., had 
prevented his escape across the Missis- 
sippi. 

The war was now over. Orders were 
sent to Admiral Lee to muster out the 
large Mississippi Squadron, and remove 
the ordnance and material to Jefferson 
Reserve. With his accustomed activity 
and energy, he established the depot, 
built the magazines and store-houses, 
dismantled the vessels, discharged the 
crews, and in the language, on June 19, 
1865, of Mr. Secretary Welles, ‘‘ closed 
up the final affairs of the squadron he 
had commanded with so much ability 
and with such indefatigable industry.” 

Promoted to commodore July 25, 
1866; was president of the board which 
admitted volunteer officers to the navy ; 
was a member of the board to report on 
the condition and wants of the Atlantic 
navy-yards, and was the author of the 
report to improve them. Promoted 
rear-admiral April 22, 1870; ordered 
to command North Atlantic Squadron 
August 9, 1870; detached August 15, 
1872; retired February 13, 1878. 
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A Family Affair 


Health for the Baby, 
Pleasure for the Parents, 
New Life for the Old Folks. 


THE GREAT 
TEMPERANCE DRINK 


is a family affair—a requisite of the 
home. A 25 cent package makes 5 
gallons ofa delicious, strengthening, 
effervescent beverage. 


Don’t be deceived if a dealer, for the sake of 
larger profit, tells you some other kind is 


“just as 


—'tis false. No imitation is 


as good as the genuine Hirxs’, 


Lhaustion 


Horsford's Acid Phosphate, 


A wonderful remedy, of the highest 
value in mental and nervous exhaustion. 
Overworked men and women, the 
nervous, weak, and debilitated, will 
find in the Acid Phosphate a most 
agreeable, grateful, and harmless stimu- 
lant, giving renewed strength and vigor 
to the entire system. 
©. Edwin F. Vose, Portland, Me. 
e: Ih have used it in my own case when sudoring 
from nervous exhaustion, with a = 
sults. I have prescribed it for many. of. the 
various forms of nervous debility, and it has 
never failed to do good.” 
Descriptive pamphlet free. 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, B.1. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


CAUTION:—Be sure the word “ Hors- 
ford’s” is on the label. All others are 
spurious. Never sold in bulk. 


GRAND HOTEL, 


Broadway, Cor. 3ist St., 
NEW YORK. 


STAFFORD, WHITAKER & KEECH, 


PROPRIETORS. 
SAM’L J. KEECH, Managing Partner. 


Head-quarters of the Army and Navy. 
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ONE ENJOYS. 


Both the method and results when 


Syrup oF Fes 


is taken ; it is pleasant and refreshing to 

the taste, and acts gently yet prompt- 

ly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 

* cleanses the system effectually, dispels 

colds, headaches and fevers, and cures 

habitual constipation. Syrup of Figs 

is the only remedy of its kind ever 

produced, pleasing to the taste and 

acceptable to the stomach, prompt in 

its action and truly beneficial in its 

effects. Prepared only from the most 

healthy and agreeable substances, its 

many excellent qualities commend it to 

all, and have made it the most popular 

Copyrighted. remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for 

sale in 5Oc. and $ 1 bottles by all leading druggists. Any reliable druggist 

who may not have it on hand will procure it promptly for any one who wishes 
to try it. Do not accept any substitute. Manufactured only by the 


CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. LOUISVILLE, KY. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


aT 


Tae 


SURBRUG’S GOLDEN SCEPTRE. 


IF YOU ARE A PIPE SMOKER, we want YOU to GOLDEN SCEPTRE,—all the talk in the ae — not con- 
vince as quickly as a trial that it is ae) rfection. We will send on receipt of 10 cents a 7 ~ to eh 6 
SURBRUG, 159 FULTON STREET Vy = YORK CITY. Prices, GOLDEN SCEPTRE: 1 Ib., ai Ti Ib. 35¢. 


Postage: 1 lb., 20c.; 4 1b., 10c.; 34 Ib., nd for pamphlet of our goods, giving list of dealers won 2 hgaale em. 
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VAN HOUTEN’ 
COCOA. 


Perfectly Pure. 
Easily Digested. 


’ ts hy an a j 
Aephandr ~ZcAz To Standard Coooa of the Wort 


—eecow once Hoot & Goes Farthest.” 


poste Ss 
Therce’/ ze grec Substitute for Tea & Coffee, 
' Acosr- Better for the Nerves & Stomach. 


Lin The toraKer fopy Xt all Grocers. Ask for VAN 
, HOUTEN’S. Purity unquestioned— 


ftir ale Jemnice ” «Once tried, used always.” 


22 A comparison will quickly prove the great superiority of Van 
Hovren’s Cocoa. Take no substitute. Sold in 1-8, 1-4, 1-2 and 1 Ib. 
Cans. #@ If not obtainable from your grocer, enclose 25 cts. to either 
Van Houten & Zoon, 106 Reade. Street, New York or 45 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, and a can containing sufficient for 35 to 40 cups will be mailed 
to any given address. Mention this publication, 

Prepared only by the éaventors,Van Houten & Zoon, Weesp, Holland. cz. 
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SAFEST, FASTEST, AND FINEST 
TRAINS IN AMERICA, 


Baltimore and Ohio @2 
Railroad 


—— BETWEEN —— 


NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, 
AND WASHINGTON. 


ALL TRAINS VESTIBULED FROM END TO END, 


And protected by Pullman’s Anti-Telescoping Appliance, including Bag- 
gage Cars, Day Coaches, Parlor Cars, and Sleepers. 


ALL CARS HEATED BY STEAM, AND LIGHTED BY PINTSCH GAS. 


THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD 


Maintains a Complete Service of Vestibuled Express Trains 
between 


ny New York, Cincinnati, 
eee Si, Lovis, a Chicago, 


EQUIPPED WITH 


He ‘ 2. )3=6PULLMAN 

we CBOE ‘ 
Mercews Palace Sleeping 
WO Vigil Cars 


Ranning Through with- 
out Change, 


} 3 
Eh a fy 01 3. AND o. Trains 
| BETWEEN THE EAST 
+S Bay oll SA AND WEST 


a )” SB” RUN VIA WASHINGTON. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICES: 


e 
if Corner Wood Street and Fifth Avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. 
105 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. N. E. Cor. Ninth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa, 
415 Broadway, New York. Cor. Baltimore and Calvert Streets, Baltimore, Md. 
198 Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 1851 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
211 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. Cor. Fourth and Vine Streets, Cincinnati, O. 


J. T. ODELL, CHAS. O. SCULL, 
General Manager. General Passenger Agent. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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TO ALL MEN 
BOSTON You wear Boston 


Garters— your stocking 
hf is in place—the slack 
of your drawers is taken 
care of — you are com- 
fortable—there is no 
binding upon your leg 
—the Boston Garter — 
the only garter not en- 
tirely encircling the leg 
with elastic band—the 
only true garter of style 
and comfort — all men’s 
outfitters sell it — 
George Frost Co., 
Boston, make it. 


EVERY SOLDIER knows the significance of the word, having listened to the bugle call 
of Taps at 9 o’clock at night, ordering all lights out in the barracks. The title as used by us, 
however, implies something far different, but of equal interest to the soldier and every lover of 
a good cigar, as this most excellent article may be indulged in, even after the bugle call has 
sounded and the candle’s rays have been extinguished. At all times the TAPS cigar and its 
genial light of companionship will continue to solace and gratify the heart of the smoker as 
long as his supply holds out. It is seldom that a new brand of cigars receives such a generous 
endorsement as has been accorded to our TAPS’ five cent cigar. They are giving universal 
satisfaction, everybody likes them, and we have yet to receive a word of complaint regarding 
them. We furnish gratis with each hundred, a copy of the sheet music of the song called 
TAPS, by the American song-writer, John DeWitt, dedicated to the memory of General Phil. 
Sheridan, a man endeared to every heart for his bravery. 

Samples of this celebrated cigar will be sent gratis to the rank and file of the United States 
Army and Navy Service, upon application to 


Yours respectfully, 


THURBER WHYLAND COMPANY, New York. 
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Lundborg’s Perfumes are of the high- 


est quality, and a selection is simply a 
matter of individual taste. Swiss Lilac 
is very popular. 


They are for sale by all dealers in 
toilet articles. 
LADD & COFFIN, 


PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
24 BARCLAY ST., NEW YORK. 
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DR. SCOTT’S MAGNETIC SAFETY RAZOR 
e. * 


—_ 


An Instantaneous 
success guaranteed. 


For Sale at all Stores 


Send for Circulars. or as below, to 


JK. DR SCOTT'S MAGNETIC SHAVING BRUSH. SZ 


ere is every reason why you should use our Magnetic Safety Kazor, and Shaving Brush, 
and no unanswerable reason to the contrary. Perfect shaving is guaranted to every one. The 
revolving guard leaves the skin like velvet after using. No “ pulling” is possible. Neither is 
it possible to cut the skin. The Razor reaches every part freely, and requires no skilled hand 
for its manipulation. It is simplicity personified and can be used at the first trial with instant 
success. No dread of cutting need be had. Use it fearlessly and the result will be (as a dis- 
tinguished dermatologist has said about it) enchanting. With these appliances shaving 
becomes an absolute luxury. The magnetic properties are the highest attainable, and the 
magnetic treatment for facial troubles has proven itself unrivalled. One week’s use will prove 
this to you. The skin will feel exquisitely cool and soft; none of the burning, itching sensations 
will remain, tender spots and small blemishes will disappear, and the saving in money, time 
and trouble are very great. Travelers are extravagant in their praises of these appliances. 
On cars, aboard ships, no matter what the motion of the vessel may be, in three minutes a 
most perfect shave may be attained. The Razor and Brush are placed in a small box, and will 
be sent, post paid to any address, for the sum of Three Dollars. 
_ Any single assertion made by us not borne out by actual use, and the money will be 
instantly refunded. Please bear in mind that the Razor will reach you in perfect condition, 
ready to shave with, that you may use it with perfect security against cutting, that any one 
can handle it without previous experience, and last but not least, you have in both Razor and 
Brush the great magnetic principle, the power that knows no non-conductor, the perfect 
principle that reaches with steady low (as long as the article remains in contact with the skin) 
the coe. root of every blotch or marring spot, and that readily heals each difficulty, leaving in 
the end a face such as one may desire—and it never fails. 


— ox Razor, $2.00; Brush, $1.00. SKE 
* For SALE BY OUR ACENTS, EVERYWHERE. >< 


GEO. A. SCOT a See ete NEW’ YORK. 
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Clean your Straw 
Hat with Pearline. 


Directions. 


First brush out all the dirt possible. Then, with a sponge, 
wash the hat with the ordinary Pearline solution (in the proportion 
of a tablespoonful to a pail of water.) 

Steam it well over the nozzle of a kettle; rinse well with sponge 
and warm water ; press into shape, and dry. 


You can do all this at home at a cost of less 
than one penny. 

It's simple enough, if you have Pearline— 
but, with Pearline, every kind of washing 


and cleaning is simple. 

Directions for the easiest way, on every package. 
Peddlers and some unscrupulous gro- 
cers will tell you ‘‘ this is as good as” 
or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S 

FALSE—Pearline is never peddled ; if your grocer sends you an imi- 
tation, be honest—send it back, 341 JAMES PYLE, New York, 


JOSEPH GILLOT IS |). feces. 


All ‘eatin standard makes. Old wheels 

ST E & L fe E NS taken in exchange. Catalogue, list of second- 
a hand wheels, an terms of payment mailed 

free. Cushion oat eumatic tires applied to 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris EXPOSITION, 1889. old wheels at moderate cost. Bicycle suits, $7 
to $15; caps, 75c. to $1.50; long stockings, 39c. to 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. | titix‘saWi'nun: 130 Nassau ses. ¥. 
LAWN TENRIS | 20°%/0 to": BICYCLE. 


but sell direct to riders and save them agent's discounts. 
Standard makes. Full guarantees. Send 6c. in stamps for 


catalogue & particulars-2o styles aedton meumatics, 
eee ee en 
Rules of the Came Free. DIRECT 1 Soa etissors, Maa ’ 


Specciat Discount to Civas. ° 


PECK & SNYDER, 126 Nassau Street, N. V C ACT Rare ae requiring absolutely Bo 
. care; mo aed and orow, and pve 
cent blooms. 
value for the money. Shinzo onte. ‘the 
round. Catalogue, with en te colored p: ate, 
2cents. Best references. 
Southwestern Cactus Co., Box 26, Lava, ‘New Mexico, 


AZ 
ano s __ NEW YORK. vse - Ang e 


46 ° 
Wow use doth breed a habit 
EUROPE. Gina Gea Pee Terese. in a man!” for who that once 


is. Send for “*Tour- . 
von Vote eceblinet eee Drone hath used himself to Shrewsbury 


way, New York. (Established 1 


(Ee I ALL LL TL A A EN SN SRE . . 
<hvaiill taethinents cent Tomatoketchup with good will 
8 Per Cent. Net good for idle money, but $1,000 . s > 
invested in Oregon Prune farms pays better than $4,000 giveth up that relish to his meat ? 
invested in U. 8. Bonds. Crops AND BANKS NEVER 

FAIL In OREGON. Send for our new Prospectus. Tas 

Farm Trust anv Loan Co., Portland, Oregon. 
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THE STANDARD OF THE WORLD, 


FOR MILITARY ACCOUTREMENTS, 


HARNESS, BUGGY TOPS, SADDLES, FLY NETS, TRAVELING-BAGS, ETC, 

Gives a beautiful finish, which will not peel or crack off, smut or crock b 
handling, does not lose its lustre by age; dust will not stick to work finished wit 
it. Is Nor A VaRNIsH. Contains no Turpentine, Benzine, Naphtha, Alcohol, or 


other injurious articles. 
The standard in the Army and among owners of fine harness, Owners of 
Military Accoutrements cannot afford to use any other dressing. Instruct your 


man to purchase only 


FRANK MILLER’S HARNESS DRESSING, 


and see that he doesit. The effect upon the leather will show at once. 
ALL DEALERS SELL IT. Army Canteens will be supplied by addressing 


FRANK MILLER 00., New York, N. Y. 


BLACK BEAUTY. 
The Story of a Horse, written by a Horse. 
Probably no book has ever received such 
universal and unanimous praise from both 
the secular and religious press. 260 es. 
“Rightly called the ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ of 
4 the horse.” Mailed upon receipt of 8 cents in 
> postage stamps. 
FRANK MILLER CO., 
349 West Twenty-sixth St., New York. 
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itce Tie Qe oe x 
LARGEST STORE IN AMERICA 
DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO 


DRY GOODS 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


MARKET, EIGHTH AND FILBERT STS., 
- - - PHILADELPHIA. - - - 


Write for Samples. 


«oo NOW READY. om 


“A Christmas at Sea.” 


Some ten years ago we published a. little book entitled “A 
Christmas at Sea.” It was made up of a number of short stories 
supposed to be told at the Captain’s table by the officers of the ship, 
and in reality written by a number of clever officers of the Navy. 
The little book has long since passed out of print, and the very 
great success of the “ Colonel’s Christmas Dinner” last year has in- 
duced us to issue a new revised and enlarged edition of “ A Christ- 
mas at Sea.” 

We think its readers will agree with us in the statement that 
“A Christmas at Sea” is in no respect inferior to the companion 
volume, “ The Colonel’s Christmas Dinner,” which was, perhaps, 
the best selling book of short stories issued in 1891. 


The Retail Price is Fifty Cents. 
Address 


L.A BAMERSLY & CO., 1510 Chestoot St, Pha 
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WRIGHT & DITSON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine Lawn-Tennis 


RACKETS. 


Sears Special. Country Club (new). 
Pettitt and Longwood. 


“CHAMPIONSHIP LAWN-TENNIS BALL,” 


ADOPTED BY THE 


U. S. National and Inter-Collegiate 
Lawn-Tennis Associations, 1892. 


WRIGHT & DITSON'S LAWN-TENNIS GUIDE. 


Our Guide for the season will contain 
Changes in Rules, Articles on Tennis by 
( Zor the Leading Players, Photographs of both 


6 Lady and Gentlemen Champions, and 
A Oftéfrg, other items of interest. Price, by mail, l5c. 


Gj 


BOSTON, MASS. 
4a@ Send for Lawn-Tennis Catalogue. 





MAKE YOUR OWN KUMYSS IN ONE MINUTE. 


CARNRICK’S 
“y KUMYSS POWDER, 


° A Product of Pure, Sweet Milk. 


The IDEAL FOOD in all cases where nutrition is an important factor and digestion is feeble. 
As nutritious as milk and ten times more nutritious than Cod Liver Oil and far more fattening. 

You can take sufficient Powder with you to your summer resort to Jast a month or two, as it 
never spoils. You can make it and take it while traveling on steamer or railroad. 

When all other foods fail try KUMYSGEN;; but it is better to try it in the beginning and save 
time and strength. 

It will perfectly satisfy your thirst and hunger. 

When you have no appetite it will keep up your strength. 

It is largely used by Physicians in all parts of the world. 

KUMYSGEN is the only preparation of KUMYSS that will keep. All liquid preparations of 
KUMYSS will keep but a short time and are constantly changing in the bottle. 

KUMYSS made from KUMYSGEN is far more palatable, easier digested, and less expensive 
than the old style KUMYSS. 


Unequalled by any other food for Dyspeptics, Invalids, and Convalescents. 
Send for Circulars. Correspondence Invited. » Sold by all Druggists. 


MANUFACTURED BY REED & CARNRICK, NEW YORK. 
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LOVELL = GRADE 1 


Boys’ and Girls’ 
Bicycles, 
No. I. ube: 00 


i: “19.75 = on aoe 


$9 
Cushion Tire. 


No. 3. ,, $85. 00 
<i G3.825,00 Tire. 


omaarene. | No. A: 
cm High Grade in we —/ Sor Ladies or Gente. 
hwy I] No. 4c. $95.00 


Every Particular. “4 
No Better Machine S| || JL for Ladies or Gente, 
* Made at Any Price. , eS Geen Tee 
Diamond Frame, Steel Drop Forgings, Steel Tubing, Adjustable Ball bearings 
to all Running Parts, including Pedals, Suspension Saddle, Finest 
Material Money can buy. Finished in Enamel and Nickel. 


AUTOMATIC REVOLVER CH aired i gT0T GUN 


7 Cangas. ww. cr. The Best Single Breech- -Loading 
\ ‘a: ‘es eauty, 
sia a _ snot Gun in the Marit 
$ . ‘op Snap, Rebounding Loc aten 
POOR 10. 00. Fore End, Rubber Butt, 
Pistol Grip. 
wift Automatic Hammerless Revolver 
= calibre—latest and best Ham- $44 00 ; Material, Workmanship, and 
meriess Revolver in the market. . ° Beauty Unequalled. 


a Gun, Rifle, Revolver, Fishing Tackle, Cutlery, Bicycle, 
Ball, Gymnasium, Skates, Police 


IF you WANT Boxing Gloves, Base 
8s, (@~ Send six cents in stamps for 100-page ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. £1 


JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS CoO., 


147 WASHINCTON STREET, corner Brattle, BOSTON, MASS. 
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GLEASON & CO., 
Merchant Tailors, 


Make a specialty of fine work, at moderate prices, 


for Army and Navy. Correspondence invited. 


1523 CHESTNUT ST., 
Philadelphia. 


7. R. LITTHeLL, 
Solicitor of American and Foreign Patents. 


COUNSEL IN PATENT CAUSES. 
Washington Offices: Pacific Building, opposite Patent Office, Washington, D. C. 
PATENT, TRADE-MARK, AND COPYRIGHT PRACTICE IN THE UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 


Special attention accorded inventions and patent causes relating to Marine subjects and 
Machinery, Ordnance, and kindred classes, on behalf of Officers of the Army and Navy. 


Exact size. Perfecto. 


EQUAL TO ANY 
HOTEL BRUNSWICK. + ,£Qv4t.70 any 
We prefer you should buy of your dealer. If he does not keep them, send 


$1.00 for sample box of 10, by mail, to 


STACOB STAHL, Jr., & CO., 
168th Street and 3d Avenue, New York City. 
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mil Zen 


Milk Maids 


must have their tin cans, tin pans, 4// 
and everything else faultlessly 
clean, and there is nothing 7m SS 


half so good for such clean- ‘ L 

pt —) a 
Gold Dust 

Washing Powder. 


Housekeepers too have much to 
clean, and they can’t afford to do 
without Gop Dust WASHING 
PowbeER, which makes things 
clean in half the time, and keeps 
them clean for half the money. 


Gold Dust Washing Powder ~ * : 
is sold by all aur. a ihe = ee 
Less than ONE HALE the price of athers. © =~ 


N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO, 
PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE., PITTSBURGH AND MTT. WAUKFE. 


POND'S EXTRACT 


WILL CURE 


Sore Throat, mone Hoarseness, 
Lameness, wives Frost Bites, 
Influenza, Niece’ Soreness, 
« Catarrh, 
Burns, 
Bruises, 
=2—s Sore Feet, 
Nore Eyes, Fac-simiLE OF Plane Ache, 


BOTTLE WITH 


Inflammations, ®FF wrrer. Hemorrhages. 


AVOID IMITATIONS. ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE. 
POND’S EXTRACT CO., 76 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


\ 
~ ase 

»’ adily 

» te, 
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The Improved 


Waterbury. 


A hand camera with every ad- 
vantage. For plates, cut films, 
or roll holder. A Focusing ad- 
justment, two finders, a device 
for adjusting speed of shutter, 


can be used with tripod. Light 


and handy. 


Send for Catalogue of our Photo. 
goods. 


Scouill & Adams Co., 
423 Broome St., N. Y. 


pURNETT-’ 


eeRFEOTY) 
Standard = at) Flavoring 


EXTRA C T & 


$s 


NO PANELED BOTTLES. 
FULL SIZES—NO DECEPTION. 


For sale by the trade generally in every principal 
city and town in the United States, as well as in 
many other foreign countries. 


TESTIMONY OF PROMINENT 
DEALERS. 


“We sell no others.” . . . Park & Tilford, N. Y. 
“Growing in favor.”’ Acker, ‘Merrall & Condit, N.Y. 
“ Have sold no other for 30 ees "4 
i} Pierce & Co,, Boston. 
**Our sales show ES oe 
bb, Bates & Yerxa, Boston, 
“Best we handle.” . E. J. Crippen & Co., Phila. 
“Our trade demands them.” 
k, Meader & Co., N O. 


Clar 
“Have dropped all others.” . . C. Jevne, Chicago. 
“Always standard.” . G.&R. McMillan, Detroit. 
7" Theit eee has driven out others,” 
obn Frazer & Co., Sidney, Australia, 
“Only extracts sold here.” 
Mackenzie & Co,, Shanghai, 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. __ 


W. Baxer & Co.'s 
Breakfast 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


™ are used in its prepar- 

Mm ation. It nas more 

than three times the 

strength of Cocoa 

mixed with Starch, 

Arrowroot or Sugar, and is therefore far 

more economical, costing less than one cent a 

cup. It is delicious, nourishing, strengthen- 

ing, EASILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Company, 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


Statement of Business for 1891. 
Net Ledger Assets, January 1, 1891.......ccsscccrsessescesssesserveresenseees $19,837,178 25 


For Premiums. $2,926,245 11 
For Interest, Rents, and Profit and Loss.............+. + 1,099,681 38 


$4,025,926 49 
Oat scnssinondcicbuiealinicliesdielepshelaidiiidbinal .. 61,217 91 8,974,708 58 


$23,811,886 83 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


Death Claims 
Matured and Discounted Endowments 
Canceled and Surrendered Policies 
Distribution of Surplus.......scresseccreseressdeased sevecsons 
Total paid to Policy-holders...........-csesssereeees secccseee $2,578,853 36 
Amount paid for Commissions to Agents, Salaries, 
Medical Fees, Advertising, Printing, Stationery, 
and all other Incidental Expenses at the Home 
Office and at Agencies 680,674 48 
Amount paid for Accrued Interest on Investments 
purchased during the year 5,014 12 3,109,541 96 
Net Ledger Assets, December 31, 1891........... inaseucadinceccosalialll as» $20,702,344 87 
Market Value of Securities over Ledger Cost........... $896,329 O01 
Interest and Rents accrued December 81, 1891 851 
Net Premiums in course of collection 186,301 79 1,816,482 08 


Gross Assets, December 81, 1891 ..........000-sscrresecsnserceeseescssses «+ $22,018,826 95 


LIABILITIES. 


Reserve at Massachusetts Standard, 4 per cent....... ~ $19,582,556 38 
Balance of Distributions unpaid ° 465 84 
Death and Endowment Claims approved ee 161,963 00 19,882,985 22 


sii teed liens $2,185,841 73 
Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid-up insurance 
_ values to which the insured is entitled by the Massachusetts statute. Life-Rate 
Endowment policies are issued at the old life-rate premium. Annual Cash 
distributions are paid upon add policies. 
Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on application 
te the Company’s office or to any Agent 
of the Company. 


BENZ. F. STEVENS, 8S. F. TRULL, 
President, 


JOS. M. GIBBENS, WM. B. TURNER, 
Vice-President. Asst, Secretary. 
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IRR I Re eH) 
The 


Constant Improvement has char- 
I 8 9 2 acterized the history of the Reming- 
ton Standard Typewriter. 
Model 


The new Model presents no start- 
of the ling novelty, and involves no radical 


. departure from the principles of ‘con- 
Remington struction which have been approved 


. by 20 years’ experience. 
is now 

The changes introduced into the 
1892 Model represent the carefully 
tested results of expert study of va- 
rious points deemed capable of im- 
provement. 


on the market. 


Old users of the Remington will 
find advantages in the quality of the 
work, and ease as well as conve- 
nience of operation. New ones will 

soon discover that the 1892 Model 
Wy ckoff, will increase the prestige of the 


Seamans & 
STANDARD WRITING MACHINE 


Benedict OF THE WORLD. 
327 
Broadway 


OUR GOODS ARE SOLD IN ALL 
THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE 
NEW-YORK, U.S.A. WORLD. SEND FOR AN ILLUS. 
TRATED CATALOGUE. 


5) SSS) S SSNS 
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New England Conservatory of Music, 


(Founded by Dr. Eben Tourjée) 
RICHARD H. DANA, President. CARL FAELTEN, Director. 


Music, > a oe ge Literature, 
Elocution, : He See Languages, 


Fine Arts, Small 21g ee Tuning. 


Instruction is given by a Faculty consisting of 70 of the ablest American and Euro- 
pean artists and teachers, in class or private lessons. This Institution offers unsurpassed 
advantages, combining under one roof all the above-mentioned schools, and providing 
for its students the valuable Collateral Advantages of Pupils’ Recitals both in 
Music and Elocution, Faculty Concerts, Lectures on coney and History of 
Music, Orchestral Rehearsals, Library, Gymnasium, etc., all without extra expense. 

The Conservatory Home provides excellent accommodations for 400 Lady Students, 
under the direct supervision of an experienced Preceptress, a successful Lady Physician 
and an able corps of assistants. The building is provided with Electric Lights, Steam 
Heat, Fire Escapes and every modern improvement. 

School year from September 8, 1892 to June 22, 1893. Tuition from $5.00 to $30.00 
per term of ten weeks. Board and room $5.00 to $7.50 per week, according to location 


of room. Pupils admitted at any time. 
For Calendar, giving full information, address 


FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, 
Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


Merchant Tailors, 
Army AND Navy UNIFORMS 


New line of Imported Suitings, made up in the 
best of Style, from $88.00 to $40.00. 
- Samples sent on application. §$—-———————— 


Ladies’ Jackets, Ulsters, and Riding Habits Made to Order. 
Boys’ Clothing a Specialty. 


Correspondence invited. 


1026 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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DARLINGTON, RUNK & GO. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
CONTRACT FOR THE COMPLETE FURNISHING OF 


HOTELS, APARTMENT HOUSES, RESIDENCES, SEA- 
SIDE AND MOUNTAIN COTTAGES, THEATRES, 
HALLS, CLUB HOUSES, ETC. 


Also for the Refurnishing, Remodeling, and Alteration of 
Rooms Single or En Suite. 


ESTIMATES AND DRAWINGS ON APPLICATION. 


Summer Curtains, Draperies, 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS IN 


LicHt SILK »° COTTON CURTAINS 


ESPECIALLY SELECTED AND ADAPTED FOR 
Furnishing Country, Seaside and Suburban Homes, 


Artistic effects in SOFT DRAPERY SILKS in the latest high art colorings. 
ORIENTAL &® PERSIAN SUMMER DRAPERIES 


FOR WINDOWS, PORTIERES AND SASH CURTAINS. 


French Tapestries for Walls, Panels and Furniture Coverings, 


INEXPENSIVE STUFFS IN GREAT VARIETY FOR FURNITURE COVERINGS. 


8 FURNITURE, RUGS, "i 


FURNITURE SLIP COVERINGS, FLOOR AND STAIR LINENS 


MADE TO ORDER, PERFECT FIT GUARANTEED. 
WITH oR WiTHouT Made of the most desirable 
diaiaen Tops, A WwW N I N G S aes ve 
DARLINGTON, RUNK & Co., 


1126 and 1128 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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ONEILLS SIXTH AVENUE, 
20th to 21st Street, 
' IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS. 


NOTE THIS. 


When the readers of UNITED 
SERVICE are in search of Articles 
for Personal or Household use they 
would do well to call and examine 
our many lines before purchasing. 
Our Millinery, Silk, Dress Goods, 
and Untrimmed Hat Departments 
offer unusual attractions at this 

me season of the year. Our House 
Mee Furnishing, China, and Glassware 
Department is specially interesting 
to Housekeepers. We are offering 
a fine line of Dinner and Tea Sets 
at prices 50 per cent. lower than any other house in the city. Our line of 


IMPORTED ART GLASSWARE 
cannot be surpassed. 
Orders by mail receive prompt attention. BR . O’NEI 4. & CoO. : 


Paid Packages delivered free of charge 
to any address within 75 miles of thecity. §jyth Avenue, 20th to 21st Street. 


OPULAR 


The Largest and Finest Establishment of 
its kind in America. 


BY CAPTAIN 
CHARLES KING, U.S.A. 


MILITARY 
NOVELS 


The Army and Navy Register says: ‘‘ As descriptions of life at an army 
post and the vicissitudes, trials, and heroisms of army life on the plains in what 
are called ‘times of peace,’ the novels of Captain King are worthy of a high 
and permanent place in American literature. They will hereafter take rank with 
Cooper’s novels as distinctively American works of fiction.’’ 


STORIES BY CAPTAIN KING. 


CAPTAIN BLAKE. Illustrated. r2mo. Cloth 
THE COLONEL’S DAUGHTER. Illustrated 
THE COLONEL’S CHRISTMAS DINNER 
MARION’S FAITH. Illustrated 
STARLIGHT RANCH 

KITTY’S CONQUEST 


THE DESERTER, and FROM THE RANKS 
TWO SOLDIERS, and DUNRAVEN RANCH 


For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on receipt 
of the price, by the Publishers, J. B. Lippincott Com- 
PANY, 715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.'S NEW BOOKS. 


The Discovery of America. 


With some account of Ancient America and the Spanish Conquest. By JoHN FISKE. 
With a steel portrait of Mr. Fiske, reproductions of many old maps, several modern 
maps, fac-similes, and other illustrations. 2 vols., crown 8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 


The discovery of America has never before been treated with the wonderful charm of narrative 
which Mr. Fiske offers in this work. 


MR. FISKE’S OTHER HISTORICAL BOOKS. 


ee on e The American Revolution. 
The Baginnings of New Eng-! wis lens of Battles, and a new Steel 
land. Portrait of Washington. 2 vols., crown 
Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 8vo, gilt top, $4.00. Fourth Edition. 
wisi The War of Independence. 


. . In Riverside Library for Young People. 
The Critical Period of American|“ yaps. Fifth omar t 75 cents. 3 


History. 1783-1789. a . ‘ 
ne 789 __ | Civil Government in the United 
SL P| tates. 
- Ree With some Reference to its Origins. $1.00, 
Speaking of ‘“‘ The American Revolution,” the Dia/, of Chicago, says, “ Mr. Fiske’s book ought 
to be in every high-school and college library in the country, and, indeed, bought and read by every 
one who can afford to buy books at all.” 


A Fellowe and His Wife. 


By BLANCHE WILLIS HowarpD, author of “ Guenn,” “One Summer,” etc., and WIL- 
LIAM SHARP, author of ‘“Sospiri di Roma,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 

Miss Howard and Mr. William , the well-known English writer, have, in collaboration, 
written a novel with the above title. The characters are described and developed, and the incidents 
are narrated, in a series of letters between a count and his countess. Miss Howard writes the count’s 
letters, and Mr. Sharp those of the countess. 


Roger Hunt. 


A Novel, bringing out in a striking way the 
ossible gains and losses in a married | An interpretation of mesmeric phenomena, 
Fife of thorough selfishness. By CeLia| by A. P. SINNETT, author of “ The Oc- 
P. Woottey, author of “ Rachel Arm-} cult World,” ‘‘ Esoteric Buddhism,” etc. 
strong” and ‘‘A Girl Graduate.” 16mo,|} 16mo, $1.25. 
$1.25. 


Equatorial America. 


A book full of information, describing a visit to St. Thomas, Martinique, Barbadoes, 
and the Principal Capitals of South America. By MATURIN M. BALLOU, author of 
“Due West,”’ ‘“‘ Due South,” ‘‘ Due North,” “‘ Under the Southern Cross,”’ ““ The New 
Eldorado,” ‘‘ Aztec Land,” etc. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


The Rationale of Mesmerism. 


The Unseen Friend. The Rescue of an Old Place. 


A new religious book, by Lucy Larcom.| By Mary CAROLINE ROBBINS. $1.25. 


$1.00. An interesting account of a successful experi- 
A book of rare charm and of a high, broad, | ment on an old farm in Hingham, Mass. A book 
joyous religious spirit. which cannot fail to engage much attention. 


*,* For sale by al? Booksellers. Sent post-paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON. 
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BAD COMPLEXIONS 


, blackheads, red, rough, and oily skin, red, 


rough hands with shapeless nails and painful finger 
ends, dry, thin, mes wane, Doom and simple pe 
blemishes are prevented and 
cured by the celebrated 


CUTICURA SOAP 


Most effective skin-purifying 
and beautifying soap in the 
world, as well as purest and 


have been su treated for man , sweetest of toilet and nurser 
Europe, by Pong wonder ‘ul remedies of in dcorataa s0a The only muedieated 
Dr. Laville of Paris. To let soap, and the only pre- 


ventive an ‘cure of facial ‘and 

L AVILLE’ = LI QU OR jaw f oo eens — ~ Preventive of in- 
ammation and clogging of the pores, the cause’ of 

quickly and thoroughly removes atom the system all] minor affections of the skin, scalp, and hair, Sale 
causes of acute attack greater than the combined sales of all other skin 


* and complexion soaps. Sold throughout the world. 
LAVI LLE fo PI LLS Porter Drue AND CHEM. Corp., Boston. 

anently curethe most complicated and stub- 4ap *‘ All about the Skin, Scalp, and Hair” free. 
tela Pot chronic < cases. Pamphlets. giving full — 


th 
Ef FOUGERA & CO. 90 ‘North William Street, N.'Y.| <. HOW MY BACK ACHES! 


Back Ache, Kidney Pains, and Weak- 


the Cuticura Anti-Pain Plaster, 
the only pain-killing strengthening plaster. 


The Real Estate Trust Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
No. 1340 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL, $500,000. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 

Receives deposits of Money, payable by check on demand, and allows 
interest thereon ; Accounts of Individuals, Associations, Religious Organiza- 
tions, Charitable Tostitutions, etc., solicited. 

‘Receives for safe- keeping Securities, Plate, Jewelry, Deeds, Mortgages, 
and other valuables, at reasonable rates. Rents Safe D posit Boxes in its 


Burglar-Proof Vaults. 

“Receives and executes Trusts of every description under the appointment 
of Courts, Corporations, and Individuals. 

Collects Rents and assumes general charge and management of property. 
Issues Policies of Title Insurance to Real Estate, and Real Estate Securities in 


Philadelphia and adjoining counties. 


OFFICERS. 
FRANK K. HIPPLE, President. WILLIAM R. PHILLER, Secretary. 
WILLIAM F. NORTH, Treasurer. ©-THOS. B. PROSSER, Real Estate Offcer. 
GEORGE JUNKIN, Solicitor. 














THE 


UNITED SERVIC 


A MONTHLY REVIEW OF 


MILITARY AND NAVAL AFFAIRS. 


I. Europe in 1890-91. 


II. Marshal Masséna. 


NEW SERIES. F 


Vou. VII.—June, 1892.—No. 6. 


COR Bait Ts. 


By S. B. Hotanrrp, Brigadier-General U.S.A. (retired) 
By £pwaRD SuiPPEN, Medical Director U.S.N. 


III. A Story of Love and Faith. By Caspar ScuEenxk, Paymaster U.S.N. . : 
IV. The Attack on the Pine Ridge Indian Agency,S. D. By Tuomas H. Witson, 
First Lieutenant Second U. S. Infantry : ‘ 
V. Onour Army. By GENERAL SiR ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart., G.C.B. 
VI. A Legend of ‘Old Seabrook.” By H. P. H. 


VII. Recollections and 
W. H. SHock, 

VIII. The Conquest of 
(retired) 


Incidents of a Cruise around the World. (Concluded.) By 
U.S.N. ‘ 
a Rich Country. By ALBERT G. BRAcKETT, Colonel U.S.A. 


IX. The Boarding, Capturing, and Burning of the Gunboat ‘ Underwriter.’ By 
D. B. Conran, M.D. . : ; 3 : : j E 
X. Among our Contemporaries. By EDwarp SHIPPEN, Medical Director U.S.N. 


XI. Service Salad 
XII. Military Order of 


the ints niet of the ° United § States 


XIII. Rear-Admiral Samuel Phillips Lee, U.S.N. 


Lonpon: B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafalgar Square, 


New Yoru: Brentano's, 5 Union Square. 


Price, 35 Cents. 
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L. RK. HAMERSLY & CO,, 
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Pears’ Soap 


European travelers take their own soap along 
or go without; hotels provide none. 

American travelers do the same or go without 
Pears’; hotels do not provide it. 

Why not? 

Travelers steal it—that’s the name hotel-men 
call it by. Travelers probably think they pay 
enough to entitle them to it; so they carry it off. 

The Astor House has three-hundred “arrivals” 
a day; as many go away of course. How much, 
do you think, it would cost the Astor House to 
provide Pears Soap at 15 cents a cake? Perhaps 
one in ten would n‘ carry it off. | 

300 (1—+) 365 X.15 —$14,782.50 a year. 

It'd be an advertisement though; for every 
unprovided stranger would go to the Astor House 


of course. 
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. 
“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 7 , 


BEECHAM’S 
PILLS. 


TASTELESS—EFFECTUAL 


FOR A 


DISORDERED LIVER | 


Taken as directed these famous Pills will prove marvelous 



















restoratives to all enfeebled by the above or kindred diseases. 





25 Cents a Box, 


but generally recognized in England and, in fact, through- 





out the world to be “worth a guinea a box,” for the reason 
that thy WELL CURE a wide range of com- 
plaints, and that they have saved to many sufferers not 
merely one but many guineas, in doctors’ bills. 








Covered with a Tasteless and Soluble Coating. 







Of all druggists. Price 25 cents a box. 


New York Depot, 365 Canal es 





p The ordinary contracts of life need no 

legal interpretation. _Why should your 
policy of life insurance? It doesn’t if 
issued by the PENN MuTUAL Lire. Get 
a copy; read it; you will then have no 

L other. 921 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


WE All you have guessed about life 

insurance may be wrong. If you 

PAY wish to know the truth, send for 

POST- “ How and Why,” issued by the 
PENN MuTuAL LIFE, 921-3-5 

AGE Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


NO To ignore the law of average. 
You may escape it and die rich 


BUSI and happy. Better live rich. 

= Learn how by addressing PENN 
Mutual. LIFEg, 921-3-5 Chest- 

NESS nut Street, Philadelphia. 


Absolute ly Pure. PEN N “A solid policy in a solid company 


, : is a solid comfort in any situation 
A cream of tartar baking powder. High- AL in life.’ None better; we 
est of all in leavening strength.—Zatest MUTU know of none so good as 


U. S. Government Food Report. those issued by this Company. Home 
ee. a LI FE office, 921-3-5 Chestnut St.,Philad’a. 


ZW 


ESS 
LPS Fair esx ~ 
a nae 7 


All around the world, from East to West, 
Pipe Smokers think Bull Durham best. 
How good it is, a trial will show, 
And make you smoke and praise it too. 
Get the Genuine. Made only by 


BLACKWELL'S DURHAM TOBACCO CO., DURHAM, N.C. 


get 








